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BITBRBATURS. 


THE SUN’S ECLIPSE. 
July 8, 1842. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 
*Tis cloudless morning, but a frown misplaced, 
Cold, lurid, strange, 
Her summer smile from Nature’s brow hath chased. 
What fearful change, 
What menacing catastrophe is thus 
Usher’d by such prognostics ominous ? 





Is it the life of day, this livid glare, 
Death’s counterpart 4 
What means the withering coldness in the air, 
That chills my heart, 
And what the gloom portentous that hath made 
The glow of morning a funeral shade ? 


O’er the Sun's disk, a dark orb wins its slow 
Gloom-deep’ning way, 

Climbs—spreads—enshrouds—extinguishes—and lo ! 
The god of day 

Hangs in the sky, acorpse! th’ usurper’s might 

Hath storm’d his throne, and quench’d the life of light ! 


A pall is on the earth—the screaming birds 
To covert speed, 
Bewilder'’d and aghast, the bellowing herds 
Rush o’er the mead, 
While men—pale shadows in the ghastly gloom, 
Seem spectral forms just risen from the tomb. 


Transient, tho’ total, was that drear eclipse ; 
With might restored, 

The Sun re-gladden’d earth ;—but human lips 
Have never pour’d 

In mortal ears the horrors of the sight 

That thrill’d my soul that memorable night. 


To every distant zone and fulgent star 
Mine eyes could réach, 
And the wide waste was one chaotic war ; 
O'er all and each— 
Above—beneath—around me—every where— 
Was anarchy—-convulsion—death—despair. 


*Twas noon—and yet a deer unnatural night 
Enshrouded heaven, 

Save where some orb unsphered, or satellite 
Franticly driven, 

Glared as it darted thro’ the darkness dread, 

Blind—rudderless—uncheck’d—un piloted. 


A thousand simultaneous thunders crash’d, 
As here and there, 
Some rushing planet ’gainst another dashed, 
Shooting thro’ air 
Volleys of shatter’d wreck, when, both destroyed, 
Founder’d and sank in the ingulfing void. 


Others self-kindled, as they whirl’d and turn'd, 
Without a guide, 

Burst into flames, and rushing as they burn’d 
With range more wide, 

Like fire-ships that some stately fleet surprise, 

Spread havoc through tle constellated skies. 


While stars kept falling from their spheres—as though 
The heavens wept fire,— 
Earth was a raging hell of war and woe 
Most deep and dire ; 
Virtue was vice—vice virtue—all was strife, 
Brute force was law—justice th’ assassin’s knife. 


From that fell scene my space-commanding eye 
Glad to withdraw, 

I pierced the empyrean palace of the sky, 
And shudd’ring saw 

A vacant throne—a sun’s extinguish’d sphere— 


All else a void—dark, desolate, and drear. 


“What mean,” I cried, “ these sights unparallel’d, 
These scenes of fear 7” 
When lo! a voice replied, and nature he'd 
Her breath to hear— 
‘**Mortal! the scroll before thine eyes unfurl’d, 
Displays a soul-eclipse—an atheist-world.” 
I woke—my dream was o’er ! 
It was to know 
That God was guide and guardian of the sky, 
That man below,— 
Deserved the love I felt.—I could not speak 
The thrilling joy whose tears were on my cheek ! 


What ecstasy 


rr 


RIPLY HALL. 


Riply Hall was a tall white house, in one of the midland counties of Eng- 
land, with some trees on a little hillock above it, and a little brook in a meadow 
before it. It had a great number of little windows and long thin chimneys, and 
n fact, in all respects except that it called itself a Hall, it was a very common- 
place, ordinary-looking dwelling. But, luckily for the contentment of its inha- | 
bitants, they were by no means of this opinion. Whether the word ‘ hall,” 

2:1 suspect, was the enchanter’s wand that made it into a palace, or the feel- | 
1og of proprietorship, or sheer want of kr owing better—I do not know ; but 
the usually placid countenance of Mr. Willock would have assumed a very un- | 
p acid expression, if any one had hinted in his hearing that there was any man- 





sion to be compared to it—except, pe thaps, the Royal Castle of Windsor—for | 
Mr. Willock was loyal, even to the article of stone and mortar. But if a de- 
preciatory remark on Riply Hall would have caused a great alteration on the | 
countenance of Mr. Willock, | am afraid that if a similar observation had been | 
made in the hearing of the high-spirited lady who owned the mansion, the al- 
teration would probably have taken place on the countenance of the person in- 
dulging in the sueer—as, in all human probability, her fingers (and they wer 
strong and wiry) and her nails (and they were long and sharp) would heve 
supplied the place of language in ¢ xpressing her appreciation of his judgment 
She was a dangerous woman to argue with, for she always seemed on the very | 
point of hitting you a slap in the face ; nor was it less dangerous to agree with 
her, for she always seem -d almost as ready to throw her arms round “ 
—a creature of impulse, as she herself assured you, who found great difficulty 


1 your neck | 


in resisting the inclination to give way to her feelings on all occasions. How 
she came to marry Mr. Willock puzzled every body who knew them, and none 
more than Mr. Willock himself. It is quite certain that he had no recollection 
of courtship, or flirtation, or any premonitory symptom whatever, but one fine 
morning awoke, and found himself the contented husband of the dashing and 
intellectual Mrs. Captain Goldsworthy ; and ina few months afterwards, at an 
outlay of fifteen thousand pounds, he discovered that he was a real bond fide 
country gentleman, and owner of Riply Hall. It was delightful to see Mrs. 
Willock in her new position ; you would have sworn she had been the great 
lady of a small neighbourhood all her life. Such quantities of white feathers 
swailed from her bonnet, and her parasol was of so bright a pink, and her pe- 
lisse so prodigiously brilliant, that she might have passed for the lady of a cap- 
tain of the militia at a review, or a flourishing attorney's wife at the assizes, or 
a mayoress holding a stall at a charity bazar. She had great taste in dress, 
and always chose the showiest colours ; and that was perhaps to make up for 
the seven or eight months she had spent in mourning. Her first husband had 
died in the honourable post of ensign and adjutant of the Negro Rangers He 
had disappeared in a swamp which suddenly broke out in the parade ground at 
Houduras ; and after several ineffectual attempts to save himself by clinging 
to a log of mahogany which happened to be near, he had sunk to rise no more, 
covered with mud and glory. His comrade and successor drank a bumper to 
his memory every night for a week; and his widow, in reward of his merit, 
raised him to the rank of captain, and endowed him with every good quality 
under heaven. But the pension of the widow of an ensign of the Negro Ran- 
gers does not rise in proportign to the good qualities discovered in the defunct ; 
and there can be no doubt that Riply Hall was a much more agreeable home 
than the upper room over a grocer’s shop in the town of but no, I will not 
mention the name of the town where she made the acquaintance of Mr. Wil- 
lock. In avery few months (as I have told you) after the marriage, business 
was thrown to the dogs—and they probably got fat on it, for it was a very 
flourishing business indeed, and might have made him a Rothschild, if she had 
not determined on making him a Sutherland instead ;—and gradually a film 
spread itself over his memory of the past, and he found it very difficult to re- 
member the dingy counting-house and three-legged stool, the dirty paper of 
prices-current over the mantelpiece, and well-thumbed copy of the Ready 
Reckoner on the upper ledge of his desk. But in spite of his very lethargic 
temperament, he did not forget a nice, mild-eyed, round-cheeked, rosy-mouthed 
little girl that used to hang about his neck when he came home from business, 
and kiss his round glossy cheek as if he had been an Adonis, and take his hat 
and gloves, and read to him all the best part of the newspapers till he fell 
asleep in his chair, and then play the piano, and sing to him till he wakened 
again. And no wonder he did not forget her—for nobody else forgot her that 
knew her ever so little ; and therefore her own father would have been a most 
unconscionable blockhead—or worse—to have forgotten for a single moment 
such a beautiful little creature as Betty Willock. Her mother would not have 
forgotten her, nor her grandfather, nor her uncle, nor any of her relations—but 
cuey were all dead. Betsy had nobody but her father—and the stupid old body 
went and married Mrs. Captain Goldsworthy!! I should like to have broken 
my stick on his head—the silly, easy-minded, pusillanimous vegetable! For 
Betsy was eighteen, and worth a hundred and fifty Mrs. Goldsworthys, and 
shone about his house in the rainiest and darkest days of winter, like a little 
piece of fine weather, till the little grey parlour was a perpetual June, and peo- 
ple felt, when they came into it, as if they were sitting in some pleasant garden 
and listening to summer birds. I feel in love with that girl yet, though I’m an 
old fellow myself, and might be mistaken, my wife and [, when we go with the 
children tv church on a Sunday, for the master and matron of a foundling hos- 
pital. And therefore the next piece of information I am going to communicate 
will probably not surprise you ; and that is, that there was another person be- 
sides her father and me, by whom Betsy Willock was very far indeed from be- 
ing forgotten. If you had seen Charles Burrell in his chambers in Plowden 
Buildings, with a great many law-books in his shelves, and one or two on his 
table, and a file of long foolscap paper tied up with red tape, and five or six 
dirty pens sticking up through the holes of an immense pewter inkstand, you 
would very likely suppose he was studying the law, and consulting Chitty, or 
Blackstone, or some other recondite authorities—but you would be prodigiously 
mistaken if you supposed any thing of the sort. He was thinking at that very 
moment of Betsy Willock—there’s a smile, you will observe, about his lips, as 
if he would never throw himself off the Monument if there were no anti-sui- 
cide railings on it at all. And at this present opening of this narrative, I don't 
think he has much ground for despair; for though Betsy has never distinctly 
told him that she likes him, she has also most decidedly never told him she 
hates him ; his prospects are pretty good, he is a great favourite of her father, 
he has known them ail from childhood; and for my own part, I see nothing 
unnatural in his being desperately in love with the prettiest girl he ever saw in 
his life, and in her not being at all displeased with the attentions of one of the 
handsomest young men in the country, or—as Betsy herself would probably 
have said—in the world. * * * * * 

The little foot-boy came into the parlour one day and said to Mr. Willock, 
‘* Missus wants to see you in the boudoir immediately.” Mr. Willock turned 
on the messenger one of those peculiar looks for which he was distinguished, 
consisting of a total want of all expression, and a vast expanse of countenance, 
as if it gained in breadth what it lost in sharpness. 

** What do you say ?” he at last enquired. 

‘‘Missus wants to see you in her boudoir, sir,’ said the little boy, pulling the 
forelock of his hair. 

Some faint glimmering of an idea at last began to shed itself over the sur- 
face of Mr. Willock’s face, and the boy, seeing that his communication was 
in a fair way of being comprehended, gave his forelock another pull, and eva- 
porated. 

‘In her bood war!” said Mr. Willock ; ‘I’ve heard of a bude light, but 
never of a bood war before—perhaps it is a new nam® for her dressing-rooim. 
I wonder what she can want with me !”’ he continued—and he mused so deeply 
on the subject that in about three minutes he forgot it altogether, and his coun- 
tenance, which had retained some gleams of illumination, settled into the sun- 
lessness in which it had been enveloped before the message was delivered. 





After a pause of pleasing vacuity, his face brightened up once more, for a 
clear sweet voice said, just at his ear, ‘‘ Mamma wants to see you in her dress- 
ing-room, papa, and ordered me to send you up.” Before Mr. Willock had 
time fully to understand the meaning of the words, or bring his eyes into a focus 
so as to command a view of the messenger, the owner of the clear sweet voice 
had shut the door and disappeared. it was evident she was in a hurry, from 
the rapidity of her movements, and that she was going out to walk, for she had 
a thin scarf on her shoulders and a pretty little cottage bonnet on her head ; 


and as it Is a great deal pleasanter to saunter by a pretty girl’s side than to visit 


a middle-aged Jezebel in her boudoir, | think I shall accompany Betsy Willock, 


and ieave her relatives to themselves for half an hour 

There was a summer arbour at the end of one of the shrubbery walks— 
very slight tasteful little retreat, with tre!lis-work sides, and no roof—and | 
round it and over it there grew long creeping flowers, which Betsy had trained 


with her own fair hands, and now in the middl: 
nice Parasina-looking arbour indeed. How | 
walk, and how beautiful she is now with the flush of exercise on her cheek ! 
| Her bright eyes grow brighter—her beautiful cheek grows redder—and yet the 
exertion of tripping so short a distance can never account for such an amazing 
yw as now mantles over her face—like sunset on snow. Oh, the little gy) 
sy '—oh, the mischievousness of the sex in general, and of Betsy Wil 
particular '—A yovng fellow skips over the hedge at the side of the arbour, 


ghtly Betsy tripped along the 


of July it was certainly a very | off 


ee) 
if he was one of the voltigeurs at Astley’s Amphitheatre, and in a moment is 
sitting beside her, with one hand firmly held in his, and his eyes fixed tenderly 
on her face. This is what you call studying the law in Plowden Buildings, is 
it’—this is waiting for clients, and smirking to smug attorneys, and poring 
among musty parchments, and getting up precedents, and worming your way 
to the woolsack? If ever I was ashamed of any body in my life, it is at this 
moment of Charles Burrell—and probably he is a little ashamed of himself, 
for I think there is evidently a blush on his cheek, and his eyes are cast down, 
and rest on the point of a very pretty foot, which just peeps out from under the 
summer frock. 

Ah, Charles, if Betsy Willock’s face was an act of Parliament, what a plea- 
sant thing it would be to study the law! 

‘* You're not angry, Betsy, at me, for coming to see you ?” 

“Oh, no !—I’m always delighted to see any of the friends we knew in the 
dear old town, before we came to Riply.” 

‘Indeed t”" said Charles, with a slight degree of disappointment in his tone, 
for he seemed not quite to like the idea of owing his welcome to his associa-~ 
tion with the “ dear old town”—*‘ then you don’t like Riply Hall so well as 
the High Street ” 

“* How can I, Charles!” said the girl, reproachfully ; “‘ we have no friends 
here to come and see us—and there is ” 

“That detestable stepmother,” added Charles, who saw that Betsy was 
vainly striving for a periphrasis—and as even the best people have a great spice 
of hypocrisy in them, she pretended to be displeased with the plumpness of his 
explanation of her meaning. 

**Oh, mama is very kind !’”’ she said—* that is to say, she tries to be.” 

‘* And shows it by forbidding me the house,” said Charles, who was evidently 
not to be drivem out of his position, that the stepmother was utterly detestable. 

‘She surely never forbade you the house, Charles—she could not—I don’t 
think she could yen ”’ 

“Yes she could, though. 
ture.” 

“And so clever, too!” added Betsy. 

“ Clever !—good heavens! you surely don’t join the common cry, and be- 
lieve a person clever merely because she tells you so herself !—and yet, why 
not ?’’—he added, ‘it is the way reputations are made every where ; and 
have no doubt, Betsy, if you persisted in telling every body you were six feet 
high, you would be thought the tallest woman in the country. Your stepmother, 
I tell you, is a fool.” 

‘** You can't mean that, Charles. She writes books, and says she is going to 
publish them. Now, an author, can’t possibly be a fool. I think I have puz- 
zled you there, Charles.” 

It must surely have been something in the look that accompanied the argu- 
ment, or the movement of the hand, which still, by the strongest oversight in 
the world, contiigued to lie quietly in his, or the tone of voice, or something or 
other that I do get know, which gave so complete a victory to Betsy in this 
of the discussion. Charles looked at her while she defended her stepmother, 
and it is not unlikely, at that very moment, he thought what an advocate he 
would be if he could plead like Betsy Willock, and all the juarymen were Charles 
Burrells. 

‘* Well, clever or not,” he said at last, ‘she has forbidden me the Hall ; not 
in actual words, to be sure, for I never saw her in my life, but she has takem 
care to have her wishes on that subject specially communicated to me ; there 
is no mistake in the matter—I am never to enter the house.” 

‘* And that’s the reason, I suppose, you sit here all day in the arbour? [f 
never thought of that before. But what right has she to prevent any of my 
father’s friends from coming into my father's house ? 








I don’t know any thing she would be afraid to ven- 


I would not stand it.” 

‘** What would you do’!—break into a dwelling-house ?” 

“No; walk boldly in by the door, and shake hands with the owner of the 
house, and tell him you could not forget the happy days you used to spend in 
his little grey parlour, and the walks we all took together by the water side ; 
and I’m sure he has never forgotten the care you used to take of his fat little 
pony ; and he'll tell you to sit down, and he’ll order the dinner to be laid on 
the table, aud your portmanteau to be taken up to your room, and” 





‘‘ His wife will order it to be taken down again, and drop me a low curtsy, 
and toss her head, and say, ‘there’s the door, Mr. Burrell ;’ and your father, 
heaven bless the old man! will shake his head, and close his eyes, say, ‘ well, 
good-by, Charles, it can’t be helped’ ” 

* And you will be reduced to the arbour, after all? said Betsy. 

** And very well pleased with it too, dear Betsy, as long as you come to 
spend an hour with me, and tell me you haven't forgotten me, though we have 
been separated so long. Hare you forgotten me, Betsy !” 

It is probable Miss Betsy Willock, who had a remarkably good memory on 
other occasions, was not oblivious on this, for Charies appeared to be delight- 
ed with her answer; and a great many trifling things were said, and afew se- 
rious ones by way of a change; and several vows were uttered and promises 
made; and if a round black hat did for a moment or two get into an extra- 
ordinary degree of proximity to a cottage bonnet, I don’t see what possible 
business that can be to any one except the owners of the Dunstable and the 
beaver; and therefore I disdain to make any observation on the subject. 





GHAPTER II. 

Most people of few ideas and good appetite are fond of lunch. It was a 
favourite meal with Mr. Willock; and his wife, who had an immense number 
of ideas and little appetite, wondered at his attachment to chicken and cold 
tongue at such an unseasonable hour as one o'clock. The worthy gentleman 
had a large slice on the point of his fork, and a still larger in his mouth, mixed 
with extraordinary quantities of bread and potatoes, and other accompaniments ; 
in fact, his mouth was so full that you wondered into what remote corner his 
tongue could have squeezed itself, when, all of a sudden, his wife sailed inte 
the room ; and as she was a woman of the most irrepressible emotions, she 
flung herself on his shoulder, with her arms round his neck, and exclaimed 
‘* My happiness is at the full—congratulate me, Samson !” 

Samson, however, was in no condition to congratulate any one, for the sud- 
denness of the attack had precipitated a vast quantity of edibles down his 
throat, and he was in the very agonies of strangulation, when the lady, raising 
herself disdainfully, said, ‘* But I forgot—you have no excitability—I- never 
can find any body to appreciate me !” 

‘Help! help! slap my back, or I’madead man! 
lock 

«* Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Willock ?—you seem agitated.” 


sputtered Mr. Wi 





“ Agitated! I’m choked! Ugh! ugh!” 
“Gracious! what can have happened! Have you heard of my ppess 
ing happiness !—and did I wrong you in saying you had no excitability '—For 
give me, dear!” and again she threw her arms round him 
“ Keep off !—ugh! ugh !—it ain't gone yet. I wish to God, Mrs W., you 
wouldn’t throw yourself at a body’s head when his mouth’s full ! -What hap- 
yiness do you mean ?” 
‘A happiness, sir, you are unworthy to be made acquainted with,” said the 


nded lady, “ as you are incapacitated from apprecieting tt 
| in Simpsonville, have asked us to tea to-night.”’ 
Mr. Willock, however, had resumed his labours on the cold tongue, and sax 


nothing, 


Che Simpsons 


you show no excitement.” 
there’s to be no crackers in the t 


= How impassive you are, Mr Willock ’ 
“ Why should I?” said Mr. Willock ; “ 
cups, is there?” 


‘‘ We are to meet dear, talented, delightful Mr 
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Flambeau. He 1s the only man I have met who enters fully ito my charac- 
ter; and Mrs. Simpson has also asked a German nobleman, an aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, who is staying at the hotel, to join the party. He has 
heard of my literary talents, and is anxious to make my acquaintance.” 

“ He’s a swindler,” said Mr. Willock, whose observations were generally 
-short, but conveyed in a very clear and forcible style. 

The lady looked at him for some time as if she wished the tongue and fowl 
had choked him; but, tossing her head with an air of immense disdain, «J 
make no reply,” she said, ‘ Mr. Willock, to your gross assaults on the charac- 
ter of a foreign nobleman ; but perhaps it was not to him you alluded. Did 
you mean him, or Mr. Jenkins?” 

“Both. I hate writing chaps and furreners. I do.” Lt 

“Your knowledge of literature is on a par with your philanthropy,” saidjthe 
lady bitterly. ‘‘ However, | have accepted the invitation, and you will drive us 

down this evening at seven o'clock.” } 

Mr. Willock looked up from his plate as if he half meditated a rebellion, 
‘but he saw that it would be vain to contest the point. f 

«| shall dine in my boudoir,” continued the lady, ‘and I beg you'll have 
the carriage at the door at seven,”—and so saying, she glided majestically out 
of the room—and, as she passed out by the door, Betsy tripped in by the open 
window. Mr. Willock laid down his knife and fork, and his countenance invo- 
luntarily brightened as he looked on the beautiful face and graceful motions of 

his daughter. 

“ There's a bunch of flowers for you,” she said, but suddenly stopped, on 
observing the deep melancholy that overspread the usually inexpressive fea- 
tures of her father. ‘What ails you, papa! Have you met with any thing 
disagreeable *” 4 

“Haven’t I?” replied Mr. Willock, with a very evident allusion to his late 
visiter. ‘In fact, Betsy,” he said by a great effort bringing himself to confess 
his unhappiness, “ I’m bothered out of my life.” 

“Who has been plaguing you !” ; 1 

« Every body and every thing,” exclaimed the father, working himself into 
a fury. “She does nothing but worry me all day—and you too, Betsy, you're 
as bad as any of them.” 

“*T? father what have I done?” 

« Why didn’t you send for Dr. Conolly, and put me into a strait waistcoat 
ewhen I talked of giving up business and settling here !” ; 

“Qh, father, I thought you would be so happy in the country !” 

~«] hate it, except for a half hour’s walk.” 

“* You were always so fond of flowers.” 

‘**In a pot in the parlour.” Re? 

“ And when Charles Burrell used you to tell you about his hunting” — 

“ Where is Charles Burrell?” cried Mr. Willock. “I never thought of 
him before. He would be such ahelp! But he’s forgotten us.” 

“ He has not forgotten us,” said Betsy: *‘ he thinks of us every day, every 
hour.” E 

“Does he! He's a good lad—the best lad in England,” replied the father, 
without stopping to enquire from what sources Betsy derived her knowledge of 
the state of Charles Burrell’s thoughts. ‘He must come down and see us. 

He’ll walk beside my pony. We'll all go into the country a mile or two.” 

‘We're in the country now, father.” , 

‘‘]’j] write to him, care of his uncle in High Street—it will be sure to 
find him.” ; 

‘His own address is Plowden Buildings, Temple, London,” said Betsy. . 

“ Are yousure! I'll write to him this very day. He'll come—!’m certain 
he'll come. We'll build a wall all round a little bit of he garden, and make 
it the size of our old back-green. We'll have an arbour at the end, and you 
and he can‘ sing duets, and play on guitars.” 

««And mama!” enquired Betsy. 

A cloud fell over the radiant countenance of Mr. Willock. ‘I never recol- 
lected her,” he said and sighed deeply. ; . 

But she can’t object, surely, to see so old a friend of yours as Charles 
Burrell?” suggested Betsy, doubtingly. 

«Oh, Lord ! you don’t know her yet. She can object to any thing. If 1 
were to write to him, or any of our old acquaintance in the borough, she would 
not let me have the life of a dog. It’s all she gives me now, and a miserable 
dog’slife too. No, no, I can’t write, Betsy !” 

“* But if J were to write him, to tell him where we were ?” 

“« Would you risk it,” enquired the father, “and take all the blame id 

“ Why, what blame is there totake 1” asked Betsy. ‘‘ I'll write to him this 
moment, if you wish it.” ee 

“ Do it—there’s a dear,” said Mr. Willock. ‘If she won't let him into 
the house, we'll have a room for him at the farm. I wish we could get another 
for me there, too. At all events, write for Charles to come.” 

There is not much occasion to describe the alacrity with which Betsy exe- 
cuted her father’s command. Ah, if all daughters were so full of filial obe- 
dience, what a different world this would be! But while the dutiful Miss Betsy 
is giving her invitation, let us see what preparations are making for the recep- 
cion of the company in Simpsonville ees 

The genius of building, which of late years has exercised its powers in so 
many parts of England, had shaken from its wings about a dozen red brick 
villas on the estate of Mr. Simpson. They stood each in its own acre of 

ound, surrounded by its own brick wall, and in the aggregate they formed 
che genteel village of Simpsonville. The proprietor had reserved to himself a 

larger quantity of ground, and built his house of redder bricks than the 
others; and as the land was not yet disposed of, he was courteous and capti- 
wating to every one, as a matter of business: and few things had given him 
more pleasure than the intimacy he saw springing up between Mrs. Simpson 
and the inhabitants of Riply Hall. Nothing is so valuable to a city built upon 
speculation as the society of county families—and the Willocks, he thought, 
did very well for abeginning. The proprietor of Simpsonville was a little man, 
about five-and-forty years of age, very stout and stumpy, but always dressed 
with the utmost care, and glittering with chains and rings. His manners also 
were very carefully got up, and his pretty speeches, and everlasting compli. 
ments, were evidently the result of great study. Altogether, what with his 
fine clothes, and po'ished manners, and elegant language, you saw he was just 
the individual to found a city like Bath, and then to be master of the ceremo- 
nies—and Mrs. Simpson was an exact transcript of her spouse. He was the 
model she proposed for imitation, and she had become a daguerrotype like- 
ness of the great original. Mr. Simpsun was not only active in defence of 
the respectability of his tenants; but he was anxious also to make Simpson- 
ville a focus, as he expressed it, of literature and intelligence. For this pur- 
pose he cultivated the friendship of Mr. Jenkins, an influential contributor to 
the Provincial Flambeau, who occasionally introduced a notice of * the fashion- 
able and delightful village of Simpsonville” in a very prominent part of the 
aper. Nor did the indefatigable Simpson's exertions end here. Sir Joseph 
Banks never toiled so much to catch a butterfly, as he did to catch a Jord. A 
knight had actually stopped aday or two at the Simpsonville Hotel, for the 
sake of the fishing, which was very good, in the river; he was only a Tower 
and Sworder, and to be sure—but Mr. Simpson was enchanted when he had 
sveceeded in getting the magnate to sup with him in Simpsonville House ; and 
as he had the pleasure of lending him a five-pound note and never heard of 
him again, he repaid himself by perpetual boasts of his intimacy with Sir Digs- 
berry Do’em. For two or three days he had been intensely agitated by being 
informed that a foreign nobleman was on a fishing excursion in the neighbour- 
hood, and had settled in the hote!. A nobleman! the idea was enchanting, 
and the star (it was only plated silver) of Sir Digsberry Do‘em began to pale 
ts ineffectual fires. He called at the hotel, and left his card, and watched at 
the river side, and at last introduced himself to the Baron Von Schwartzen- 
ham, and found out he was an aide-de-camp to the Emperor of Austria, and 
had come to England on a visit to his celation, one of the German ambassadors 
He tried to persuade him to take up his quarters (and a nobleman of such ex- 
alted rank had sixteen of them) in Simpsonville House ; but the baron good- 
naturedly smiled, and coutinued at the hotel. He did the next best thing, 
which was to invite him to tea; and I feel certain that, if the baron had asked 
him for the loan of a five-pound note, he would have taken no warning from 
his experience of Sir Digsberry’s behaviour, but would have given it to him at 
e. 
ae seven o’clock Mr. Willock was waiting very patiently, with the whip in 
his hand, in his four-wheel carriage, at the door of Riply Hall. He seemed 
more active than usual, for he amused himself flicking the flies that settled on 
the ribs and neck ofhis large brown horse—he also occasionally whistled a bar 
or two of “ God save the Queen,” and altogether seemed in a state (for him) 
of great excitement. Perhaps it was the effect of his having unbosomed a por- 
tion of his woes to Betsy, and the hope of an early visit from Charles Burrell ; 
it could not have been from the anticipation of a pleasant evening at Simpson- 
ville, for he hated the whole inhabitants of that rising and salubrious village, 
and had a particular aversion, I am sorry to say,to the lady and gentleman whose 
visiter he was about to be. Betsy was sitting in a little seat behind, plunged 
in her own reflections, and the quiet contemplations of the father and daughter 
were only interrupted when, in a blaze of pink silk and scarlet ribbons, Mrs 
Willock emerged from the Hall door—and seated herself beside her husband 
“‘ Drive on, Mr. Willock—but you have no enthusiasm,” she said, as she look- 
ed on the very placid countenance of the worthy charioteer, and the deliberate 
manner in which he hinted to his horse the propriety of its getting into a trot 
** You're not excited—you’re not on fire, Mr. Willock.”’ 

“« No, thank God! I ain’t on fire,” replied the sedate gentleman, looking as 
if his soul was made of asbestos, warranted not to burn. 

“’Tis always the way,” continued the lady—* no congeniality of mind ever 
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sustains me in my search after immortality. To other intellects than those at scrap-book, along with two or three of the Miss Crockrie’s. He took her too 


home | must turn for bright fellowship and endearing sympathies—Drive on | one side—‘ Betsy,” he said, 
Mr. Willock, you are going very slowly—I long to be surrounded by an au di- | that’ 


ence that can appreciate my exertions.” 

Mr. Willock broke out into sundry chirrups and whistles, and exercised the 
whip with the utmost vigour. The steed trotted leisurely along all the while, 
and at last deposited the party at the door of Simpsonville House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willock, followed by Betsy, were ushered into the drawing- 
room on the left hand of the entrance, and were received with tremendous rap- 
ture, whether real or affected, by their hospitable entertainers. 


“This is so kind, my dear madam,” said Mr. Simpson, with one of his best 
bows ; “‘ we appreciate your kindness and condescension in the fullest extent. 
Rank and genius have conspired to spoil your angelic disposition,and have fail- 
ed; and you, my good sir,’”* he went on, turning to Mr. Willock, ‘this is in- 
deed a pleasure—to have a gentleman of your consideration under our humble 
roof. How do you do?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you ; how are you ?” replied Mr. Willock. 

“Thank God! emphatically responded Mr. Simpson, lifting up his eyes de- 
voutly. ‘Iam rejoiced to see you in such health—let me introduce you to 
my friends and neighbours—Mr. Macaba,I present you to Mr. Willock of Riply. 
Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Willock; Mr. Jenkins is one of the first literary men of the 
day,and a devoted admirer of your excellent lady,” he added in a confidential 
whisper, while Mr. Willock was bowing an enormous number of times, in an- 
swer tothe obeisanees of the two gentlemen. ‘‘And you, Miss Willock,” 
continued Mr. Simpson in his round of welcomes ; ‘“‘but I need not ask how 
you are— 

‘ Lilies and roses, 
Her cheek discloses.’ 
as the poet says. Eh! Jenkins?” 

‘“* The poet Gay, sir,” replied Mr. Jenkins, who immediately assumed an air, 
as if he was reading one of his own critical articles in the Provincial Flambeau, 
** the poet Gay, sir, is one of the pleasantest authors who has lately come be- 
foreme. ‘The ease of his versification gives a fresher, greener, sunnier effect 
to the flow of his ideas. Atthe same time he has not the heroic dignity of 
Homer, or the statuesque solemnity of Dante.” 

“‘T thought | heard your voice, Mr. Jenkins,” exclaimed Mrs. Willock, bur- 
rying across to where the literary orator was laying down the law, ‘“ and I come 
to be edified by your instructions.” 

‘“*] was expressing my opinion, my dear madam, quite in an off-hand way,that 
Gay was a pleasing author. The design of his works is generally good, the 
execution spirited and correct—at the same time, he has no sublimity—deci- 
dedly no sublimity.” 

‘“*[ think sublimity is the soul of poetry,” said Mrs. Willock, ‘ and not only 
of poetry, but of philosophy too. Don’t you think so, Mr. Jenkins ?” 

‘*Few works,” replied the critic, ‘‘ have been submitted to my notice con- 
taining a remark at once so true and so profound. ~ Without sublimity there 
can neither exist poetry, properly so called, nor the abstruser parts of meta- 
physics, such as geometry and astrology. Perhaps you saw in last week’s 
Flambeau, a conversation between Eternity and Annihilation ?” 

‘‘T did. It was inimitable !—It made me shudder.” 

‘Jn that short poem, my dear madam, | attempted”— 

“Did you write it?” exclaimed the lady, entranced. ‘My dear sir, I am 
delighted to tell you, that it is the noblest effort I ever met in any language. [ 
told Mr. Willock that morning at breakfast, that a greater than Milton had 
arisen in our day !” 

‘* And did he participate in your feelings?’ modestly enquired Mr. Jenkins ; 
‘for the judgment of sound sense is” > 

“He!” said Mrs. Willock; ‘‘] thought you were aware, Mr. Jenkins, of 
the peculiarity of my position. Endowed with feelings too lofty to be entered 
into by my family” 

** But your friends, my dear madam, your acquaintances, enter fully into the 
superiority of yourendowments. Itis rare to see Venus and Minerva united 
in the same person !”” ' 

**Mr. Jenkins!” exclaimed the lady in a glow of gratitude, ‘ the apprecia- 
tion of such a man—the knowledge that 1 am not altogether unknown—the 
kindness of your remark—I am quite overcome !’’ And | verily believe it was 
only by a great effort she kept herself from throwing her arms about his neck, 
as she had done to Mr. Willock in the morning. 

At this moment the door was opened, and the Baron von Schwartzenham an- 
nounced. 

““My dear baron, this is so kind—isn’t it, my love?” exclaimed Mr. 
Simpson, rushing up to the newcomer. ‘ We are delighted to see you—ain’t 
we, dear?” 

‘Ver’ broud, ver’ broud,” said the baron, bowing to the lady. ‘‘ You Eng- 
lish is so hospital to de strangers—yaiz.” 

The baron was a tall young man, who would probably have looked better if 
he had had the good taste to shave himself like other human beings,and not cov- 
ered his face so thickly with hair that he might have been mistaken for a chair- 
bottom taking the air. He had bushy whiskers, extending all round and under 
his chin, thick mustaches and an imperial, and his deep-black locks hung in 
greasy luxuriance over the collar of his coat. His own father could not have 
known him, unless he happened to bea barber. But his manners, in spite of 
these drawbacks to his appearance, were very gentlemanly, and it was soon 
evident that he made no smali sensation in the party. Even the eloquent lu- 
cubrations of Mr. Jenkins were left unheeded, and that philanthropic and philo- 
sophical individual determined to wage undying war against the young baron in 
particular, and to destroy the whole German nation in general, by a review in 
the next week's Flambeau.” 

‘* You did bromise to introduce me to the cleber lady,” said the baron to 
Mr. Simpson. ‘I love de cleber ladies—is she in de room '—Yaiz !” 

‘She is, my lord baron; andI am sure Mrs. Willock will be enchanted 
to make your acquaintance. My dear madam, Baron von Schwartzenham has 
heard of your reputation, and desires leave to throw himself at your feet.” 

Mr. Willock raised his head from the sofa, and looked in evident expec- 
tation that the throwing at the feet was not a figure of speech—but resumed 
his meditative attitude once more, when he perceived that the baron merely 
bowed. 

‘* Shall I have de seligkeit—de appiness, to sit down by your arm, gracious 
Jady Mrs. Willock *”’ 

* Delighted, [ am sure, my lord baron; but I fear your unacquaintat.ce with 
our language” 

‘**Oh no, I verstand—stand under it, ver well. De speak is de schwierigkeit 
—de difficulte—yaiz !”’ 

‘*T amcharmed to hear it. Ifyou are already so advanced in your English 
studies, a very few weeks will easily make you master of the power of speaking 
the language.” 

‘*T can read it wit—wit de grossest leichtigkeit,and I am ver broud to befind 
myself at your arm to take lesson in speaking with elegance and erhalenkeit— 
grandeur—Y aiz ‘” 

‘* The compatriot of Gothy and Hallam, and other foreign poets and philoso- 
phers, is too acute a judge of talented conversation for me to flatter myself with 
the hope of escaping his condemnation.” 

* Not so, well-born, gracious woman, Mrs. Willock. TI have heard that, 
since de death of de De Staél, dere is no one can talk compared to de gracious 
lady-proprietor of Riply Hall.” 

“You have heard, then, of Riply Hall?’ enquired Mrs. Willock: seen it 
perhaps ?” 

** At a distance—yaiz,” replied the baron. 

‘| trust you will see more of it, if you stay in the neighbourhood any time 
longer.” 

** De hope to see more of its charming owner would deter me if I had no 
other beweggrund—inducement,” replied the baron, with a very peculiar look 
of admiration to the enraptured Mrs. Willock. 

‘“« Py Chorge, ta baron seems a great hand among ta leddies, Mr Willock,”’ 
said Mr. Macaba, in a malicious whisper to his neighbour, in order to call his 
attention to the conversation going on between the baron and his wife . but his 
praiseworthy effort was completely thrown away. 

‘‘ Has he a large hand, did you say, sir! I'll bet a guinea it’s a dirty one. 
These furruners have no idea of soap. 

‘‘He’s listening with all his eyes to your leddy, sir,” rejoined Mr. 
Macaba. 

‘“‘T wish him joy,” replied the husband. ‘“ Now, nothing pleases my wife 
so much as talking to a fellow that doesn’t know the language, and can’t inter- 
rupt her.” 

‘“‘ Unless by squeezin’ tahand o’ her. Py Chorge, he’s a tiel 0’ a chap, and 
ta foulest-moothed ratch as can be! Ta word ‘kite’ is never affhislips. It’s 
a thing tat naebody should speak o’ afore ta leddies. I’m tinkin’ he’s telling ta 
leddy he’s gotten a pain in the waim.” 

“ Very likely,” said Mr. Willock, to whom the communications of Mr. Ma- 
caba were utterly unintelligible. 

“It must be a blind man without no eyes, and a deaf man as cannot hear, 
dat does not worship de high-born, gracious Mrs. Willock,”’ said the baron with 
a bow. 

“If that fellow ain’t a swindler, my name ain’t Samson Willock,’”’ muttered 
the worthy husband of the glowing subject of these panegyrics. ‘I'll order 
the carriage and take them home, or blowed if that {urrener won't get ahold of 
Mrs. W.’s watch.” 














With these flattering ideas of the baron, Mr. Willock went across the room 
to the quiet corner where Betsy had established herself, and was examining a 


|, “them furreners are all thieves—that ugly fellow 
s saying such sweet things to your mother, I dassay, has some design upon 
you; for I know the ways of them chaps—flattering the old ones to get better 
on with the daughters. Now, I just put on your guard. |’li never let him into 

Riply Hall, if {can help it. So never mind what your mother says. Charles 
Burrell will be down in a day or two. I wish he was here now, he would be 
able to give me his advice.” 

Betsy smiled, asif she prt gg well what his advice would be. 

‘“* At any rate, Betsy,” said Mr. Willock, ‘ Ill make a bargain with her. If 
she has her baron, I'll have Charles Burrell. So now, put your things on; for 
we're going off this minute.” , 

There was a vast deal of shaking of hands, and putting on of shawls, and 
compliments, and thanks. é 

The baron handed Mrs. Willock to the door. 

**At twelve to-morrow,” she said, as she stept into the carriage, ‘I shall 
expect you at the Hall.” , 

_ **T shall be dere vidout fail,” replied the baron with a look of deep admira- 
7. vschen st me oe and Betsy, neither of whom took any notice 
of his politeness—both, I am credibly informed, being at that mome inki 
with all their might of Charles Burrell. . we 
CHAPTEE III. 


But was Charles Burrell thinkmg as constantly of them? One thing is cer- 
tain, that he neither answered Betsy's letter, nor made his appearance in the 
arbour. Mr. Willock at the end of a week began to get angry ; his peace was 
entirely disturbed by the constant visits of the baron; he determined to write to 
Charles Burrell himself. He did write, and in two or three days received an 
answer, informing him that business detained him in town, but that he would 
be delighted to accept his kind invitation at the beginning of the following 
week. ‘I'he following week !—it was a dreadful time to wait ; for it turned out 
that Charles assistance was the only thing the old gentleman trusted to, to en- 
able him to get quit of the baron during the remainde. of his life. 

‘ Betsy,” he said, “ this is a bad business, this absencee of Charles Burrell ; 
for that baron—I always said he was a swindler. Though he calls himself a 
nobleman, and all that, and always talks about his uncle the ambassador, and 
his cousins the field-marshals, he is eternally borrowing five and ten pounds 
from Mrs. Willock ; and by George, I think some day he’ll borrow the whole 
estate, and she’s sure to give it him!” 

Has the baron borrowed much money, papa?” enquired the young 
ady. 

‘* Forty-five pounds, two shillings, and sixpence ; and we've only known him 
a week—think what that will come to when he’s been our friend for a whole 
year! I see no hope for me but the poor-house !” 

* You should speak to mama,” said Betsy. 

‘* How the devil can any body speak to mama, when she’s constantly talking 
herself! It’s impossible, I tell you, to slip in the smallest word. She and 
that furren vagabone are chattering from morning till night. I wish I knew 
any body I could apply to for advice.” 

** But Charles, papa ; he’ll be here in a week.” 

“A week! well, won’t that cost me another forty-five pounds, two shillings, 
end sixpence? 1 could employ all the attorneys in the county for the money— 
or hire a dozen strong felluws to throw him out of the window. But here he 
is'—mum, Betsy—dont mention what I've told you—there’s a good girl.” 

The visiter, who now made his appearance, was not the redoubtable Baron 
von Schwartzenham, But Mr. and Mrs. Simpson. 

** My dear sir,” said Mr. Simpson, rushing forward impetuously, and grasp- 
ing the hand of Mr. Willock, ** we drove through your beautiful grounds to have 
the pleasure of enquiring after your health.” 

‘But we needn't enquire after your health,” added the lady ; “ for I never 
saw any person look better in my life. Did you, lovey ?” 

‘**Never—but the amiable family of Ripley Hall always look well. Miss 
Willock, I am sure, is a proof of my assertion ; and your delightful, intellectual 
lady, my dear sir, I hope she is quite well?” 

“Such talents!” said Mrs. Simpson. 

‘** And such manners, my dear !’, said the gentleman. 

‘And so beautiful !’’ said the lady. 

‘In short, I don’t think such a talented women was ever known in Simpsonj 
ville before.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Willock. who had done nothing but stare open- 
mouthed at the enraptured panegyrists of his spouse, and now looked as if he 


thought Simpsonville would be much improved if the talented lady had still 
been unknown. 


* Pray, is she within?” . 

“7 think not,” replied Mr. Willock, ‘‘ the baron” 

“Oh, the baron—such a true nobleman!” exclaimed the lady, in the same 
tone of enthusiasm. ‘He is the handsomest and most captivating man I ever 
saw.”’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Simpson, “ you will make us married men jealous, if 
you are so unguarded in your adimiration—won't she, my dear sir?”’ 

** Won’t she what?” enquired Mr. Willock. ; 

‘Make us jealous of the baron; but he is indeed a delightful person—such 
a specimen of the true high-born aristocrat, so free, so easy—he puts me very 
much in mind of a most intimate friend of mine, Sir Digberry Do’em. Don't 
you trace a resemblance between them, my dear!” 

‘I think Ido. Those mustaches are so very military and becoming” 

“‘T don’t mean in their features, lovey—in their manners and characters, I 
mean. Sir Digs, as 1 always called him—we were sworn friends—Sir Digs 
came up to my house just whenever he chose, as the baron, my dear sir, does 
to yours—he dined with me—walked with my wife—helped her at the tea- 
table.” 

* Did he ever borrow any money ?” enquired Mr. Willock. 

‘* Ah, you've heard of old Digs's free-and-easy manner ;—he said to me, 
‘Simpson, old boy, tip me a five—for cuss me if the Portuguese government 
behave as a gentleman ought. ‘They owe me several millions of milreis, and 
don’t pay amavaredi.’ He was a such a pleasant fellow, poor Sir Digs !” 

‘** And you lent him the five pound ?”’ enquired Mr. Willock. 

‘* How could I iefuse it, my dear sir ?” 

“Then, I'll tell you what it is, my good sir,” exclaimed Mr. Willock, as if 
new light had broke on him, ‘I’m very much mistaken if the baron isn’t Sir 
Digs in disguise ; he’s always telling Mrs. Willock to tip out her fives.” 

**Do you mean to say that the baron borrows money !”’ asked Mr. Simpson 
in an anxious tone. 

Mr. Willock nodded ina most unmistakable manner. 

“Then, ’pon my soul, he’s behaved very ill. He’s been talking about tak- 
ing a long lease of an acre or two of my ground, and building a villa. It would 
certainly be a great advantage to my estate to have a real titled nobleman 
among the tenants. But he borrows, you say ?” 

‘** He tells my wife that the rents of his estates in Bohemia don’t come due 
till Christmas.” 

‘Oh, then, he has estates in Bohemia?” said Mr. Simpson. ‘‘ He would 
certainly be a most desirable tenant ; and, if he signs the lease” 

** They are both in the garden,” hinted Mr. Willock. 

‘* Oh, then, we shall go and find them!” said Mr. Simpson. ‘ Come, lovey.’’ 

And the whole party left the drawing-room, and proceeded in search of the 
baron and Mrs. Willock. 

There was a rustic seat at one end of the side-walk, and, on passing down 
the greensward that led to it, they saw the individuals they were in search of, 
who appeared to be a great deal too deeply interested in their conversation to 
attend to anything else, and were in happy ignorance that every word they said 
was overheard. 

‘«} like dis place,” said the baron; “ ’tis so like one of my estates in Bo- 
hemia.”’ 

‘So you've said, dear baron. I'm sure Ripley Hall ought to be highly hon- 
oured by the compliment.” 

** Not at all—not by no means,” replied the baron; ‘for my poor property 
never boasted of so great an ornament as Riply Hall.” 

“ Ah! what ornamént do you mean !” 

“Its beautiful, charming owner—lovely, noble Mrs. Willock.”’ 

“You're too kind. I’m overcomo by your indulgent appreciation of my 
claims.” 

“Dey are delightful—you’re ver clever—and ver good ;—dere is no one 
worthy to admire you but mine self—yaiz.” 

‘* And you dosadmire me, baron!” asked the lady, simpering. 

“ Yaiz—ver much. Ah, madam—I wish you was not married to such fat 
little man—he not know de treasure he possess.” 

‘He does not, indeed—a total want of intellect incapacitates him from per- 
ceiving” 
“ Dat his wife ver clever, and he great fool. You mean dat? 

‘Exactly my sentiments—but far better expressed.” 

** Den why stay wid him !” enquired the baron. 

«“ Ah, whither I could go ?”’ answered the lady. 

««*Pon my honour, Mr. Willock,” whispered Mr. Simpson, “ this is going 
tuo far—hadn't you better interfere ?” 

‘Not for the world—perhaps she'll offer to go with him,” replied the grati- 
fied Mr. Willock ; ‘‘ and [ would’nt disturb her for any consideration.” 

**Den I have your consent !”’ exclaimed the baron, in answer to something 
the lady had said. “I will have a chaise de post dis ver night. You will not 
forget de jewels. I will present you to de Emperor of Austria—and you must 

















be well dressed.” 
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“You're too good—dear, dear baron——Ha! gracious heavens! my hus- { 
band !—Mr. Simpson !—baron ! 

“ How do you do, sair!’’ said the baron. ‘* We was acting a play—'tis a | 
ver good play—'tis a translation from de Bride of Messina, by Schiller—de | 
amiable Mrs. Simpson knows it ver well. Do you not, madam 1—Yaiz!” 

* Well—’pon my honor,” said Mr. Simpson, ‘ [ think i do recollect my inti- | 
mate friend, Sir Digsberry, practising with Mrs. S. for some private theatricals 
much of the same kind. Don’t you remember, lovey! He was a capital ac- | 
tor, Sir Digs.” 

‘I'm very sorry we interrupted you,” said Mr. Willock, who seemed consi- 
derably annoyed that there was a chance of the business passing off by way of 
a joke, ‘I beg you'll go on. Ah, Betsey!” he continued, in an undertone, 
«| wish Charley Burrell were here—he would kick that fellow into the river— 
and serve him right, too.” oF 

‘Pon my honour, baron, you put me more and more in mind of my intimate 
friend, Sir Digsberry Do’em. My friend Jenkins would make a capital descrip- 
tion of your rehearsals—’twould be an excellent hit in the next Flambeau.” 

“What are you giggling in that very unintellectual manner for!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Willock, casting fiery glances on the rubicund conntenance of Betsy, and 
determined, like most people, to get into a passion to hide her discomfiture. 
‘T insist on your retiring to your room, and I shall not allow any more letter- 
writing and corresponeence with low persons like your friend Mr. Burrell. An 
humble friend of my husband, baron,” she added, ‘“ who has ventured, I fear 
from interested motives, to pay attention to Miss Willock.” 

‘Interested motives !—vat a horrid fellow—yaiz!’’ exclaimed the baron, 
disgusted that there should be such things as interested motives in paying at- 
tention to any of the Willock family. } 

“I beg to tell you, madam,” said Betsy, who felt her heart beat very quick, 
and her eyes glow with fire, ‘that Charles Burrell is a friend of my father—but 
not an humble one.” 

‘And I shall write to him asI like,” said Mr. Willock; ‘‘ and Betsy is a 
noble girl to stand up for poor Charles.” mate 

‘* He is fit, perhaps, for you and your daughter, sir,” began the dignified Mrs. 
Willock. 

“ But he has no estates in Bohemia,” said the indigaant Mr. Willock, ‘nor 
uncles ambassadors—nor whiskers—nor post-chaises to run off with old women.” 

** Old !—gracious !—unidea’d barbarian !—oh—I sink—I die—baron |” 

“Vat you mane, sir !’’ commenced that magnate, looking fierce. ‘ You say 
I have no estate in Bohemia—vot you mane, sair ?” 

““T mean,” said Mr. Willock, “that [’ll punish all furren swindlers and in- 
terlopers ; so be off Mr. Baron, or if | find you here when I come back, I'll have 
you ducked in the horse-pond. Come, Betsy !”’ 

Mr. Willock retired with his daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, in an 
agony of impatience to communicate the scene to Mr. Jenkins and the inhabi- 
tants of Simpsonville, took the opportunity of stepping into the carriage, and 
trotting down the avenue, without taking leave of any of the party. 

«Baron, I am ruined, insulted, disgraced for ever—What shall I do!” 

‘You must leave de old baste, and never see him more.” 

, Ps And do you open your arms to be my refuge !”’ enquired the philosophic 
ady. 

You must give him de notice of separate maintenance by de law,” an- 
swered the baran, with a rather unloverlike eye to the main chance. 

‘But I have already a hundred and fifty pounds a-year secured to me— 
whether I remain with him or not.” 

“A hundred and fifty pounds—dey are sterling pounds, I hope—and not de 
livres ?”” 

** Pounds sterling,” replied the lady. 

‘Den come wid me,’ said the baron, ‘I will take you to the Simpsonville 
Hotel ; you shall dere write letter dat you give him up, and never see him no 
more, and we shall be so happy as de day.” 

‘* What will the world say '”’ 

‘“* Dat you are a wonder of genius, and dey will forgive every ting to so much 
sensibility and so much feeling—yaiz !”’ 

In less than an hour after this conversation, a letter was brought up from 
Simpsonville, and presented to Mr. Willock. He broke the seal impatiently, 
and read as follows :— 

‘“‘ have paid, in suffering and loneliness, the penalty of too much mind. 
Yes, the years I have passed as the wife of an unidea’d clod have been ages 
—centuries—eternities—with no being fitted by nature or education to sympa- 
thize with my aspirations—tied by the dull rules of an unintellectual, unphilo- 
sophical custom, to an individual so totally unable to appreciate me as you 
have been. I have longed for some time to withdraw myself from you and your 
family, and to enteron a sphere of life more fitted for my talents and endow 
ments. In finding the Baron , L have found the creature of my imagi- 
nation—with rank, intellect, and personal gracefulness, united to a loving, 





revering, and admiring idiosyncrasy.—I throw you off. You shall see me no 
more. Your efforts to recoverme I defy ; your namelI abjure. You are 
startled at the openness of these expressions. I glory inthem. What J do 
cannot be kept a secret, even if it were desirod—the eyes of an enquiring pub- 
lic are fixed on the actions of one whom it has been indulgent enoagh te stamp 
withthe seal of its approbation. I will yet do great things, and leave an im 
mortal name—but not yours— Letitia.” 

Mr. Willock felt as if he was looking at something or other throught fog. 
Some faint faint outline of the meaning of the epistle he detected through the 
cloud of words ; and great was his rejoicing as he pored over the sentences, 
and flattered himself that he made out that his lady had left him for ever. 
‘“* Hurrah !”’ he cried, and tossed his hat intheair. ‘ Betsy! I say, Betsy !— 
where can the girl have gone ?”’ But Betsy was nowhere to be found! He 
sought her every where—even in Mrs. Willock’s boudoir. The drawers in 
that little apartment were all emptied, and the ornament-cases gone. “ Let 
them go,” said the enchanted husband ; * she might have taken the whole 
house ; [ wouldn't have grudged her a brick of it.”’ 

At last he bethought him of searching for his daughter in the garden. She 
was not there. Be turned into the shrubbery walk at the side, and proceeded 
towards the arbour which I have told you was the favourite seat of Betsy and 

Sharles Burrell; but oh! for the constancy of women, even good and kind 
ones, like Betsy Willock !—oh ! for the vows made one month and repented of 
the next !—oh! for the falsehood—the fickleness—the duplicity of his fa- 
vourite daughter! He saw, as he approached the arbour, two persons seated 
within it—one of them was certainly Betsy—the head was on the other per- 
son’s shoulder—the other person’s arm was round her waist—the hat—the hair 
—the whiskers—it was no mistake. It was the Baron von Schwartzenham 
himself | 

In a moment the stick of the indignant sire was poised high in the air—with 
the weight ofa flail it descended on the hat of the fascinating foreigner. “* Take 
that!” he said. ‘ By dad! wasn’t the old woman enough for you, that you 
take the young one as well?” 

The baron started up. 

‘Father !” cried Betsy, ‘don’t strike him again, for my sake !” 

“Til kill him, I tell you!” exclaimed Mr Willock—* not because he has 
inveigled away your mother—oh no !—he’s made my house comfortable” 

** And will make it more comfortable still,” said the baron, taking off his 
false mustaches and speaking in the true-hearted natural voice of Charles 
Burrell! ‘1 have freed you, my dear sir, from a person who would have made 
your whole whole existence miserable. And here | restore to your affections 
your neglected child; [ return her to you”’ 

‘ And the forty-five pounds, two shillings, and sixpence !—ah, Charles! but 
I always said you were a true friend.” 

It is useless to describe the altered state of affairs at Riply Hall. At sup- 
per that night there were gathered the three happiest people in England ; 
and if a stoutish old gentleman, after innumerable bumpers, favoured the com- 
pany with a song—composed in almost equal parts of ** God save the Queen” 
and ‘‘ Auld Langsyne”’—I believe the audience were by no means fastidious, 
but preferred his vocal efforts to Tamburini and Lablache. 
critics are happiness and affection. 
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RECOLLECTION OF A RAMBLE THROUGH THE 
BASQUE PROVINCES IN 1836-7. PART III. 
VILLAGE FETES AND DIVERSIONS OF THE BASQUES. 

The village festivals or Romerias as they are called in Biscay, are of very 
frequent occurrence, and probably tend in no small degree to keep up the feel- 
ing of nationality among the Basques and Navarrese There every thing Is 
national, or rather local, of and belonging to the provinces The Zorcicas 
and other dances are Basque; the music the Jasque pipe and tabor, of 
which the harsh and monotonous sounds end by becoming pleasing to the ear ; 
the dress both of men and women peculiar to the country north of the Ebro 
These fétes are held in the public square or Plaza of the village, and the coup- 
d’e@il they afford is in the highest degree picturesque. A tight dark-coloured 
boddice and short but ample petticoats of the most brilliant hue, 


(crimson, 
deep yellow, and bright blue or green, being the favourite colours,) form the 
costume of the peasant girls, their head-dress consisting of their abundant hair 


combed back from the face, and plaited into a long tail, which very commonly 
reaches to halfway between the knee and ankle. Dark hair and 
nerally considered the necessary attributes of Spanish women ; but in 


mountainous districts of northern Spain, where the viejos Christian 


eyes are ge- 
the 


8, the old 
Gothic race, took refuge when their country was overrun by the Moors, blue 
eyes and fair tresses are not uncommon. At the same time there would be 
little danger of mistaking a Spanish blonde for one of any other country. The 
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sandy locks and grey eyes of northern Europe, would ill bear comparison with 
the golden hair and deep azure eyes of the fair Iberians. 


The musicians are more or less numerous, according to the importance of 
the féte. Round each party of dancers a crowd assembles, as well to applaud 
any extraordinary grace or agility, as to replace the dancers when tired. A 
walk is usually left clear in the centre of all this merriment for the old people, 
where the village patriarchs pace up and down, pipe in mouth, and their coun- 
tenances expressing all the gravity of Indians at the council fire. Sometimes 
they are called away to settle a disputed point at the ¢rinquefe or tennis court, 
an edifice deemed almost as indispensable as a church in Biscayan and Navar- 
rese villages. The Basques are splendid ball-players, and in those hamlets 
which are too poor to afford a regular ¢rinquete, there is always a high wall with 
a flagged space in front of it, where they play fives They make use ofa thick 
leather glove, the palm or inside of which is composed of a piece of horn 
slightly concave. and in shape something like a very large flat spoon. With 
this clumsy machine upon their right hand, and playing with very heavy balls, 
they exhibit extraordinary dexterity and strength. A first-rate ball-player is as 
well known by name and reputation in the Basque provinces, as a first-rate 
boxer or racer in England ; and amateurs of the game often stake heavy sums 
upon the success of a favourite champion. The passion for this amusement, 
and it would be difficult perhaps to find a more violent exercise, has no doubt 
largely contributed to make the Basques the fine race of men they are. Square- 
shouldered, muscular fellows, with sinews like steel, and not an ounce of su- 
perfluous flesh about them, they are capable of supporting almost any degree 
of fatigue and hardship. 

The érinquetes, to which there are invariably attached a billiard table and 
drinking rooms, are made the rendezvous, especially at the time of fairs or fes 
tivals, of the professional gamesters to be found almost every where in Spain. 
Spaniards are for the most part born gamblers, and the game of Monte especial- 
ly has charms which few of them are able to resist. The wars and disturbed 
state of the country during the last thirty or forty years, have done no good 
to the moral character of the Basques, formerly noted among the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula for the purity of theirgmorals and habits. At the ferias, it is no 
unusual thing to see in the smoky garlic-smelling.room of a village posada, a 
couple of well-dressed fellows, with the manners of gentlemen, their fingers 
covered with diamond rings, and their waistcoats with gold chains, seated at a 
table with cards and money before them, and surrounded by a crowd of hard- 
featured sunburnt Basques, in their coarse peasant garb. Yet these rustics 
will produce bags of gold ounces, the proceeds perhaps of a year’s harvest, or 
of the sale of some field, and lose them with a sang-froid that would do credit 
to an habitué of Frascati’s. 

The passion for bull-fighting, so universal in Spain, is only completely grati- 
fied in the large towns, such as Madrid, Barcelona, and a few others, where 
bull-fights take place regularly so many times a-month. The expense is too 
heavy for smaller places to indulge in, except occasionally on anniversaries 
and festivals. There are few towns, however, that do not manage now and 
then to have their foros. Those that cannot, content themselves with a diver- 
sion much in vogue in the north of Spain, and which, although a poor substitute 
for a bull-fight, affords great amusement to the lower classes. On certain feast- 
days the municipal authorities provide a bull, which 1s fastened by a long rope 
to an iron ring, always to be found in the centre of the public square or market 
place. The crowd awaiting his appearance immediately begin to irritate him 
in every possible manner, throwing small darts at him, shaking red cloths in his 
face, and working him up to a pitch of madness. The anitnal generally ma- 
nages to knock over agood many of his assailants, who are too numerous, and 
crowd too much on one another, to get out of his way very quickly ; but it. is 
rare that any serious accidents occur. Of course, if some poor devil is gored, 
it heightens the zest of the thing, and the bull is applauded a l'outrance. 
When the animal is so tired as no longer to afford any diversion, he is driven 
back to his stable, to be reserved for a future day’s amusement, and another is 
broughtout. As may be supposed, these bulls are not of the savage breed used 
for bull-fights. ‘The latter come principally from Murcia and Estremadura, and 
are so wild and dangerous, that, when a drove of them is taken to Madrid or 
elsewhere, the men who have charge of them are compelled to seek the most 
unfrequented tracks over the mountains ; for no one would be in safety on the 
high-roads if these animals were brought along them. 

AN EYRIE. 

In a wild part of Eastern Navarre, near the Arragonese frontier, stood a 
small fortress, which during the early part of the war was held by the Carlists. 
it more resembled an eagle’s nest than any thing else, perched on a steep rock, 
and accessible only by a wooden ladder, that was lowered, for a few minutes 
at a time, for the admission or sortie of the garrison. ‘The building itself was 
a mere stone house, of no great strength, and in rear of which a rugged peak 
rock shot up to a considerable height. It might easily have been battered down 
by artillery, or taken by assault by two or three companies of grenadiers fur- 
nished with scaling-ladders ; but it was of so little importance, and the queen's 
troops had so much upon their hands, that for some time the Carlists were al- 
lowed to retain undisputed possession of it. It was situated between the Car- 
list and Christino territory, on a sort of debateable ground, but nearest to the 
Carlist lines. The garrison usually consisted of about twenty men, who used 
to exact provisions and an occasional contribution in money from the neighbour- 
ing Christino villages. At length the garrison, emboldened by impunity,pushed 
their incursions further than usual, and having unluckily plundered a friend of 
the guerilla Enriquez, who made himself a great name during the war, in the 
provinces of Navarre and Arragon, by his daring and cruelty, they drew upon 
themselves the notice of that partizan, and he laid a plan to take the fort. 

A few days afterwards, in the grey of the morning, the eyes of the garrison 
were agreeably regaled by the sight of four well-laden mules, escorted merely 
by the same number of muleteers, and passing at a leisurely pace, and appa- 
rently unsuspicious of danger, within a short distance of the fort. Down went 
the ladder, and fifteen out of the twenty Carlists scuttled down it, and were off 
full speed to capture the mules. As they drew near them the muteleers halt- 
ed, and each takiug a musket off his beast, they fired at their assailants. At 
the same moment, from an adjacent thicket debouched a whole company of 
infantry, headed by Enriquez, and a volley was fired at the marauders. Eight 
fell; the other seven fled back towards their garrison, hotly pursued by Enri- 
riquez’s men. The five Cariists who had remaimed in the fort, stood ready te 
pull up the ladder the instant their friends should be in safety. The race was 
a sharp one ; the Carlists had a small start, and fear lent them wings. They 
gained the ladder, and began swarming up it. The Christinos had still nearly 
a hundred yards torun. ‘ Halt!” cried Enriquez, to the astonishment of his 
men, who, however, instantly obeyed, ‘** Lurgo sobre ellos!” commanded he, 
still running forward himself. ‘The men fired, and three of the Carlists drop- 
ped from the ladder. Ofthe four that remained the one nearest the bottom 
was wounded, and unable to continue ascending, although he still clung to the 
ladder. The other three reached the top of the rock 
in the fort, and they seized the ladder, and made violent efforts to draw it up 
with their wounded companion upon it. Just as they had raised it a foot or two 
from the ground, Euriquez, who was a very powerful man, came up, and pull- 
ing at it with all his force drew it back again. The Carlists renewed their ef- 
forts and got it off the ground, Enriquez clinging and tugging at it with all his 
strength. He would have had either to let go his hold, or to have been drawn 


ward again, came up just in time, and rushing to the assault, in an instant 
were masters of the fortress. 
time than it takes to describe it. 


Passing through a town within a few leagues of the fort, I fell in with some 
Spaniards, who were about to accompany Enriquez to visit what was then con- 
sidered a sort of curiosity in that nighbourhood. They invited me to go with 
them, which I agreed to do, and, after a morning’s ride through a rugged but 
picturesque country, came within sight of the little fortress, which, seen from a 
distance, had the, appearance of an overgrown pigeon-house perched on the top 
of agigantic post. The rock on which it was built was of very small circumfer- 
ence, and nearly perpendicular on al! sides ; its height from forty to fifty feet. 
There was little to see inside the fort, which was capable of containing a garri- 
son of fifty or sixty men,though there were now only about five-and-twenty in it 
In the centre ot the building was a circular hole covered over with an iron grating, 
which I took for a well, and supposed that it supplied the garrison with water 
In passing by it, one of the party happened to make some remark on the la- 
bour it must have cost to pierce through the rock, which was of a hard descrip 
tion, until they got towater. ‘* Water!” exclaimed Enriquez with a smile— 
** buena agua esta ahi ;” and, turning to one of his men, he ordered him to 
bring a lantern. The lantern brought, tied to the end of a rope, and lowered 
down into the well, Euriquez told us to look down. We did so, and at the 
bottom saw some dark object, the exact nature of which [ could not distinguish 
Presently, however, the flickering light of the lantern became steadier, the ob- 
ject made a s] ght movement, and the p ile emaciated countenance of a huma 
being became visible. We all gave an exclamation of 
ror, and looked to Enriquez for an explanation 
who held the lantern, which began slow 
confined in this horrible dungeon turned 


astonishment and hor 
He made a sign to the mar 
vly to ascend. The unhappy wretc 

his ghastly features and holiow eyes 
upwards to the receding | ght, and when he saw Enriquez’s face looking down | 








‘There were now eight | 


up into the fort with the ladder ; but his men, who, after firing, had moved for- | 


All this was the affair of a few moments, far less | 
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a plan with some Carlist emissaries for the betrayal of Enriquez into their 
power. The plot was discovered, but the traitor escaped and deserted to the 
; enemy. A couple of months afterwards Enriquez made him a prisoner in a 
skirmish. He immured him in this dungeon, where he gave him just enough 
bread and water to keep him alive. Some one asked him why he did not shoot 
him, instead of keeping him in so wretched a state. “ Fusillarle !” replied he 
in great astonishment; ‘“‘shoot him! No, that is the death of a brave man. 
Let him rot where he is ; I will waste no cartridges on a traitor.” 

It seems almost incredible that such things should occur in a civilized coun- 
try, and near the middle of the nineteenth century ; nor can it be understood 
except by those who witnessed the state of Northern Spain during the war, 
the confusion and disorganization that prevailed, and the impunity enjoyed 
by the leaders of the various guerilla corps, who levied contributions for the 
payment of their men, sacked and burnt when they met a refusal, and punish- 
ed those who offended them, without other rule than their own good pleasure. 
I heard soon afterwards, however, that Enriquez’s unfortunate prisoner had 
been claimed by the authorities, and that the guerilla had been compelled to 
give him up for trial. He was, doubtless, condemned to the galleys, or per- 
haps, the garote. Either of these, however, would be preferable to the horri- 
ble prison in which he had previously been immured. 








THE STUDENT OF LOUVAIN. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


The day was closing in at Utrecht, and the inhabitants, forthe most part 
poor but industrious citizens, congregated at the doors of their houses to smoke 
their pipes, or converse together on the state of the times; and a set of more 
phlegmatic ccuntenances and contented spirits could not well have met to- 
gether. Before an abode, the neatness of which could not conceal the evi- 
dent poverty of its inmates, and which you learnt by a rude inscription on the 
walls belonged to a barge builder, sat a boy on the fallen trunk of atree. His 
dress was coarse in the extreme, leaving his muscular limbs fully exposed, but 
there was something in the proud motion of his head as he threw back the 
tangled hair from his brow, and looked round with his wild, restless eyes, which 
at once distinguished him from the rest of his companions, and showed that 
thoughts incompatible with his present situation were busily at workjin his young 
mind. Occasionally his father, a rude, unlettered man, but with a veneration 
for learning which has made his name respected to this day, and who now stood 
leaning against the doorpost, with his white shirt-sleeves rolled up above the el- 
bow, and his brawny arms crossed upon his breast, would take the pipe from 
his lips, and address some kindly word to him, which was replied to as though 
the mind of the listener had wandered far away. 

It would seem as if the boy was watching the blue smoke-wreathes as they 
rose up into the still air of evening and disappeared ; but it is more probable 
that the aspiring thoughts followed each other as rapidly, and then became 
likewise lost in indistinctness. He was aroused at length by a low and gentle 
voice, and a young girl with bare feet, and a number of small brass coins co- 
quettishly woven in her long braided hair, stood panting for breath by his 
side. She was an orphan, none knew even from what country she came, though 
the starry brightness of her large dark eyes, andthe sweet accents of her 
voice, which made music of their harsh language every time she spoke, told of 
the sunny south. She had been the sole survivor of a vessel which foundered 
at sea, and adopted by a lone man, an iron-worker of Guelderland, who had 
lately come to settle at Utrecht, and who loved her as if she had been his own 
child. 

The boy looked up and smiled at her approach ; but it was a dreamy smile 
which brightened as it met hers, as though all other thoughts melted away be- 
fore its radiance ; and he tried to draw her towards him that she might share 
his seat. 

‘“*No, no,” said the girl, playfully eluding his grasp, “I cannot sit still here 
all this splendid evening.” 

“* Where would you go to, Esmeralda ?”’ 

‘* Let us dance in the sunset, or chase each other along by the river : it al- 
ways feels so fresh by the water.” 

Adrian sprang up with a joyous bound, and the old barge-builder dashed the 
tears from his eyes, as he watched them depart, for he knew it would be but 
little longer that he should have his son with him. 

How merrily thay danced, and laughed, and romped that night, until even 
the light-footed Esmeralda grew weary, and following her example Adrian 
sat down upon the ground, and amused himself by playing with the coins in 
her long hair 

‘* Why do you wear these !”’ he asked at length, ‘I never see any of the 
other children with their heads dressed after this strange fashion.” 

* Possibly not ; but I have adreamy recollection that they were worn thus 
in my own country : and I never hear them tinkling as I dance without thinking 
of home.” 

“‘T had forgotten that you are not one of us,” said Adrian, looking into hex 
beautiful face with a mixture of boyish reverence and love ; “ for aught any 
one knows to the contrary you may be a queen !” . 

‘* Ah, if I was!” exclaimed the girl, smiling joyously. 

** And what would you do then, my Esmeralda ?” 

* Buy every book that was ever written, so that you might read all day long 
if you chose. That would make you happy, would it not, Adrian ?” 

** But yourself, dearest ?” 

‘Ah! [ had forgotten myself. I would have masters and study to be wise, 
in order that you might love me, and never intrude upon you, except you were 
weary or sick, or when you sent for me.” 

“Silly Esmeralda ! why I should be always sending for you ; even as it is 
I love you better than any thing else in the world. 

“Except books,” interrupted the girl, holding up her finger with a merry 
laugh, ** come, confess, Adrian 1” . 

* Well, well, except books then, since you will have itso. And yet I am 
not quite sure,” added the young scholar, dazzled by the bewildering bright 
ness of the dark eyes which sought his so mirthfully, ‘* whether I shall admit 
My exception at all. But it grows late for you to be out, had we not betier 
return !”” 

Tue girl went up that instant, and went bounding on before him like an an- 
telope, ner sweet laugh now close at his ear, while her cheek touched his, and 
then growing fainter in the distance as he strove in vain to keep up with her 
fleet steps, and mingling with the fairy-like tinkling of her long braided hair. 
As they approached the dwelling of her protector she assumed a more demure 
pace, and suffered herself to be overtaken. 

‘* What a race you have led me, Esmeralda !" 

“ Poor Adrian you do_look tired ;” and she parted the hair upon his flushed 
brow with her cool fingers, and Jaughed mischievously : ‘* but you will come in 
| and rest ?” 

‘* Not to-night, dear.” 

“ Well, I shall see you to-morrow,” and she held up her sweet face for the 
accustomed kiss, which we will not take upon ourselves to swear was not givem 
as well as received ; but then they were but children. 

The old barge-builder was anxiously awaiting the return of his son, and that 
| night they sat up long, talking of the past, and yet more earnestly of the fu; 
| ture, which their sanguine hopes made bright. The following day it was known 
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| all over Utretcht that Adrian would never settle down to his father’s business, 

| but was about, with his permission, to quit his native place and proceed to Lou- 
vain, at which university the old man had been long and secretly trying to get 

| him admitted gratuitously among the students, and was at length successful. 

| Some laughed at the scheme, as such people are apt to do at what passes 

| theircomprehension ; others thought it would have been better for Adrian to 

| have followed the honest calling of his forefathers, while a few read on the high 
brow and flashing eyes of the young scholar something of the glory which he 
went forth to struggle for and to win; but Esmeralda only wept. 

Chere is much real kindness among the poor, whatever may be said to the 
contrary ; and when it became generally known that Adrian was going away 
| to be a great man, as they simply but prophetically expressed it, many a trifling 
but most acceptable offering aided his father.in the arduous task of his equip 
ment, which, plain and frugal as it was, left him nothing but his blessing to be 
stow. But what do the young, the aspiring, want more! Every obstacle is @ 
fresh incentive to exertion— a fresh triumph when overcome ; and they are proud 
with their own hands to hew out a road, and carve for themselves an everlast- 

ing niche in the temple of fame ! 
fsmeralda was worthy of the young scholar; to the last she spoke not of 
herself, of her loneliness when he should have gone from her, but rather of the 
joy it would be to her and his father to hear of his success ; the deep self- 
sacrificing love of the woman, mingled with the passionate fondness of the child, 
ind made her careful to be rather the guiding star than the meteor which might 
tempt him aside from the bright destiny he had chosen, and they parted at 
length in hope. 
The university of Louvain established by John Duke of Brabant, 
ing among its professors some of the most learned, and among 
the rising geniuses of the age, was a hallowed oyect in the eyes ot 
student ; and the deep feeling of reverence wit 


and con 
its pupils 
the young 
h which he stood for the first 
time before its massive walls, often made him smile to think on in later days 
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on hin, such an expression of misery and supplication came over them as History proceeds to inform us how for a few successive years he toiled on in the 
might have moved the hardest heart He seemed almost too weak to speak, | pursuit of knowledge, but the phrase is surely incorrect; if it was a toil, let 
but I thought I heard a sort of imploring moan just as the light was drawn out | us at least call it a labour of love What if his cheek paled, and his form 
of the well. ‘* Bueno!” said Eori juez, walking away, ‘tu né desertaras otra \ withered ; if his fl ashing eyes grew dim, and ached so that at times he was fam 
vez.”’ It appeared that this wretched prisoner was one of his men, who had|to close them for very weariness, had he not got his wish! Was not the 


received great favour and kindness at his hands, which he repaid by concerting 


| burning thirst of his aspiring spirit slaking itself at the living waters of 
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universal knowledge! Was he not holding daily and cme commune with all 
that makes the past great and holy, and laying up for himself a treasure of wis- 
dom which life only could exhaust ? 

The more aristocratic but less talented pupils of the university had long en- 
vied the growing fame of the young student, and sought eagerly to lower him 
in the estimation in which he was so justly held by the professors ; but for 
some time without success, poverty and an intense love of study compelling 
Adrian to a life of strict frugality and privation. At length, however, it was 
discovered that he invariably stole away from the university as soon as it be- 
came dusk, and did not return until long past midnight, always taking one di- 
«ection, and declining on various pretences the company of any of his fellow- 
students. 

« Depend upon it those quiet ones are always the worst,” said Jans Durland. 
“Who knows but what he may belong to some of those midnight bands of whom 
the ~ people of Louvain tell such fearful tales?” 

« Nay, his very poverty is his surety on that score,” replied his companion, 
laughingly. ' 

** Pshaw ! a mere blind; what then can account for his regularly absenting 
himself at such an hour ?” 

“ Why, grave and studious as Adrian is, he may not be insensible to the 
witchery of some bright-eyed demoiselle, and there are plenty such at Louvain. 
Take my word for it, Jans, that wherever there is a mystery of this sort, a wo- 
man is always sure to be at the bottom of it.” : 

«Well, I trust it may be no worse. Suppose we were to follow him to-night, 
and ascertain the truth at once,—at least it would be something to taunt him 
with.” 

“ But scarcely honourable, methinks,” replied his companion, hesitatingly. 

“ Nay, every thing is fair in love, they say, and why not in hate?” muttered 
Jans Durland, gnashing his teeth with rage. 

“ Well, be it so then, but not to-night ; there is a debate to be held at the 
Town-hall, which I must join: to-morrow I am at your service ; and in the 
mesn time, Jans, you may as well accompany me.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the student, carelessly ; “but I shall afterwards 

take care that Adrian does not again escape ine.” 
The debate was most eloquent, although the subject of it matters little to 
our history ; so we shall merely state that it terminated shortly before midnight : 
and the people after lingering to exchange greetings or a cordial good-night, se- 
parated to their various homes. The students of Louvain continued to talk 
loud and eagerly as they walked four abreast the silent streets, occasionally 
breaking off in the midst of a brilliant argument to shout and yell under the 
windows of some unfortunate citizen who had contrived to render himself ob- 
noxious to them ; or raise arude chorus in honour of some chosen beauty whose 
dwelling lay in their road home, until they reached the church of St. Peter, 
one of the finest religious edifices in Belgium. 

It was a bright starlight night, and the streets were white and hard with 
the frozen snow, and still and silent as the grave except the hollow whistling 
of the wind as it moaned and sang through the porticoes of the old church. 
The students involuntarily hushed their voices, and passed onward with a more 
subdued step, althuugh none could have told why it was so. 

** Stay !”’ exclaimed Jans Durland, hastily, ‘ either my eyes strangely deceive 
me, or there is a human figure standing motionless beneath yonder lamp. No! 
by heaven I am right!” 

Let us go,” whispered one of his companions, shuddering with fear ; ‘‘ they 
say that evil spirits are abroad at this hour.” 

‘« Fool !” exclaimed the reckless studeut, shaking off his feeble grasp, and 
advancing towards the object of his curiosity, followed by his companions. 

A lamp burned dimly in the church-porch, by the feeble light of which a tall 
figure might be observed bending eagerly over a book. The face which was 
thus partly illuminated, was pale, but earnest, and full of a strange beauty. 

“It is Adrian !” exclaimed the students, with one voice,while a crimson flush 
passed over the high brow of him they had thus suddenly surprised as he turn- 
ed proudly towards them. 

“The mystery is at length solved,” said he, while his flashing eyes sought 
those of Jans Durland. ‘I was poor, too poor to purchase candles, and for 
months have pursued my studies here, or at the corners of streets, wherever 
there was a lamp by which I could see to read.” 

‘* But the cold,” interrupted one of his companions ; ‘“‘how did you bear 





contented and even joyous; but Pope Adtian never smiled! Wordsworth has 
condensed every thing we would say on this subject into two simple and ex- 
quisite lines, to which it would be superfluous to add a single word : 

Oh! tis the heart that magnifies this life, 

Making a truth and beauty of its own! 
The house where he Tived at Utrecht is still shown to the traveller under the 
name of the Pope's House, but is now reduced to the state of a common inn. 








ON SETTLEMENTS AND SETTLERS. 

Of settlements there are various kinds : settlements by lawyers, settlements 
by statesmen, settlements by colonists, settlements by dobtors, settlements by 
schoolmasters, and settlements by housemaids. Curiously enough all these 
several species agree in either being no settlement at all, or worse than none. 
As a general rule there is no operation so like settling as that of unsettling. 
They are as like as two eggs, and the world has seen only one {man who could 
distinguish one egg from another, and he lived in Greece two thousand years 
ago. 
A miserable bed in which one cannot settle for a single moment is happily 
denominated a single-bed ; and poets being proverbially the most unsettled of 
mortal men, it has always struck me that the most appropriate name poet ever 
bore was the name of Settle. 

But to begin with the settlements by lawyers, the principal is your merriage- 
settlement! You have only to repeat the two words, one close after the other, 
to perceive the prodigious incongruity between the two ideas. A marriage- 
settlement mav be compared to a moveable fixture, a serene tempest,or a stag- 
nant whirlpool. Prudentio weds a prodigal, Tranquillus espouses a vixen, 
Constantius allies himself to a flirt ;—all three unsettle themselves and their 
affairs for life, and the legal instruments that confirm their respective undoings, 
with all the formalities of signing, sealing, and delivering, are termed their 
marriage-settlements. This merits a distinguished place amongst the fictions 
of the law. Hence it is, no doubt, that in general when a man is ruined, peo- 
ple say he is “settled!” In like manner we say a person is “ done,” when he 
is “undone,” and “ dished” when he@s undished, or has eaten the last dish he 
can call his own, and is obliged to put his finger in his neighbour's pie. 

Ardelio bitterly complains of the law’s delays, which defer the completion of 
the settlements and the hour of his union with the gentle Vioienta. He is all 
impatience to be settled,—an eel languishing for the frying-pan—a mariner in- 
voking tempests and tornadves. Ardelio will be settled only tuo soon, and will 
wish (too late !) that the lawyers had wrangled to the day of judgment. Not 
long will the settlemeuts be drawn when he would give Peru and Mexico that 
their “linked sweetness” had been ‘drawn out” for ever. Determined to 
settle, why did he not choose the quiet of a mill, or retire into the paddle-box 
of a steamer, or seek the repose of a wasp’s nest ;—why did he marry Violenta? 
The matrimonial voyage commenced with airs; in a day or two there sprang 
up a breeze; before a week the lady stormed, and every day has been a gale- 
day since,—a hurricane with the regularity of the trade-winds, Adelio 1s blown 
out of doors, and buffeted to and fro amongst the clubs, where he is daily con- 
gratulated upon being settled for life. 

Step into the courts of equity and you will find that these marriage settle- 
ments constitute the subject-matter of a large proportion of the “ never-ending, 
still: beginning” litigation of those shrines of discord. ‘The employment of five- 
sixths of the lawyers is unsettling settlements ; proving that A, the settler, set- 
tled nothing upon B, the settlee ; that the settled estate is to all intents and 
purposes still unsettled, like an Irish moving bog, or the isle of Delos, before 
Apollo settled there. 

Again, what is understood by a settled point, or a principle of law? 

“ This is settled law, my lord,” exclaims Serjeant Blackletter. 

* Settled law!” interrupts brother Betsworth. ‘* Who settled it?” 

** Lord Thurlow.” 

* Did he indeed? But Lord Eldon unsettled it.” 

‘| am not sosure of that, Mr. Betsworth,” remarks the living oracle upon 
the bench. 

* Well, my lord, if Lord Eldon did not unsettle it, your lordship, I have no 
doubt, will.” 

** Perhaps so, when I've heard what you have to say.” 

And the end is that his lordship not merely turns Lord Thurlow’s law topsy- 
turvey, but Lord Eldon’s also, and decides the case upon an entirely new view 





that? You must have been perished?” 

Adrian laughed wildly as he laid his burning hand on that of Jans, who had 
pressed nearer to him while he spoke 

** Does this feel like cold?” heasked ‘No! there is that within me which 
defies it, as well as your sneers and mockery!” But none dared to mock 
him. 

The penitent Jans Durland clasped that scorching hand in both of his, and 
drew him gently on, while the rest followed wonderingly. From that hour 
Adrian and he studied together, and were like brothers ; while a small sum of 
money, received a few weeks afterwards from an unknown hand, rendered him, 
in a measure, independent of his generous friend. 

During ail this time his intercourse with his father had been very slight, and 
he contented himself with hearing occasionally that he and Esmeralda continu- 
ed well The kind protector of the latter, the iron-worker of Guelderland 
above mentioned was the usual means of communication, his business compell- 
ing him to come to Louvain once or twice in the year, on which occasions he 
always brought some sweet message, or token from Esmeralda to the student. 
But now, as the time drew near for this periodical visit, Adrian was observed to 
grow restless and melancholy, and he talked a great deal to Jans of going to 
Utrecht in the spring, as if trying to persuade himself of the folly of some fore- 
boding feeling of evil which pressed heavily on his heart. 


At length the old man made his usual appearance before the gates of the 
university, to ask for Adrian, the son of the barge-builder of Utrecht. The 
student flung down his book, and went out eagerly to meet him ; but one glance 
at the pale and agitated countenance of the irou-worker was sufilcient to con- 
firm his worst fears 

** Esmeralda is dead !” said he, with great calmness. ad 

** You have heard of it then?” 

“Yes, I knew it !—but how—whendid it come to pass! Tell me all !” 

« Well, one day the poor child left home without saying a word to any one, 
and it grew late before she returned. It was a wild tempestuous night, and as 
I took off her wet cloak, and wrung the moisture from her long hair, | saw that 
the ornaments with which, in remembrance of her unknown home, she so de- 
lighted to deck, were gone. At length, in answer to my repeated inquiries, she 
confessed that she had sold the coims toa Dutch trader. God knows what she 
could have wanted with money !” 

«* Did she tell you how much she got for them t” asked Adrian, eagerly and 
with white lips. 

The iron-worker named a sum which at once confirmed all the wild doubts 
of the young student. 

**Go on,” said he, in a hoarse voice. 

“ Well, from that hour she sickened and withered away ;—cheerful and 
hopeful to the last, she never seemed to think that she should die ; but when 
the blow fell, at length bowed her gentle spirit meekly to the will of Heaven, 
and murmured not at its decrees.” 

* But she spoke of me, father, did she not !” 

** Continually ; your name was the last upon her trembling lips, which grew 
cold in blessing thee !"’ 

The old man wept bitterly, but Adrian could not shed a tear. 

** You think, then,” said the student, after a pause of deep emotion, ‘“ that 
she caught her death on that tempestuous night when she went to sell her lit- 
tle treasure to the Dutch trader ?"” 

«J am sure of it; you may remember she was always a delicate flower.” 

Adrian said no more, but from that hour a change came over his whole life. 

The remainder of this eventful history may be gathered from the annals of 
his native land. How by his own gigantic talents he raised himself to the high 
post of Vice-Chancellor in that University which he had originally entered a 
friendless and obscure wanderer; was chosen by the Emperor Maximilian, as 
preceptor to his grandson, afterwards the celebrated Charles V. ; presented by 
Ferdinand of Spain with the bishopric of Tortosa; and after his death, elected 
co-regent with Cardinal Ximenes ; finally, in 1522, on the decease of Leo X. 
ascending the papal throne. 


We are told that in after life he became singularly rigid and austere in his | the first settler, but the first squadcer, for the angel found him, we are informed 


habits, perhaps in consequence of the struggles and privations of early years ; 
was much given to solitary musings, and sei\dom seen tosmile. Who shall say 
how often that mighty spirit, in the very triumph of its self-created greatness, 


looked lingeringly to his humble home at Utrecht—danced once again in his | crossed the Atlantic in such numbers to squat upon the rivers of North Amer- 


dreams on the banks of the Khine, or listened to the silvery accents of a voice 
which never ceased to haunt him. 

The only extravagance which we hear of Pope Adrian’s indulging himself in 
was a passionate love of old coins, which he spared no expense in collecting, 
although his successor seems to have attached little value to them. Some 


brass ones in particular, of simple appearance, and wanting even the charm of | in the New. 


antiquity, were said to have been discovered upon his person when he died, 
and on being submitted to antiquarian research, found to be of very modern 
date. 

In the life of Adrian VI. we have a brilliant example of the triumphs that can 
be effected by the irresistible might of man’s own mind and intellect in despite 
of the accidents of birth and fortune ; and a beautiful and touching illustration 
of the vainness of all this to make us happy. The son of the barge-builder of 
Dtrecet laughed and danced by the river. The poor Student of Louvain, as 
e studied at the comers of streets, or in the church porch at midnight, was 


of his own, which continues settled law, until “ another Daniel comes to judg- 
ment,” or another chancellor wxsetéles it. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that all principles of law are settled, until some 
authority or another unsettles them. Inthe same way men are said to be 
settled old bachelors, until they unsettle themselves by marriage-settlements. 
All things are fixed until they are unfixed. The world is divided be.ween the 
settlers and the unsettlers. Some are born to settle, some to unsettle. It isa 
kind of Manichean system. 

The settlements of politicians resembles strongly those of the lawyers. What 
are all our great constitutional settlements, as they are called, but unsettle- 
ments of previous constitutional settlements. Cromwell unsettled the British 
monarchy under Charles J. ; that political restaurateur, General Monk, unset- 
tled the settlement of Cromwell; and the Prince of Orange came over from 
Holland :o unsettle the entire Stuart family, who proceeded to settle in France, 
where they led a very unsettled life, until Death, the only true settler, settled 
the last of the devoted race, and by so doing secured the existing settlement 
betterthan the “ Act of Settlement” itself. 

Can any thing show the identity of settlements and unsettlements more 
clearly than that we call the revolution itself a settlement? There never was 
89 great an unsettlement as the Reformation, which settled the protestant re- 
ligion, and unsettled the minds of half Europe. The rotten-borough system 
was a settlement, until the Reform Act unsettled it, and it is a moot point 
now whether the Refi rm Act is a final settlement, or no settlementat all. In 
fact the British constitution has been unsettled twenty times over, and will 
probably be unsettled twenty times again ; politicians all the time prating of 
settlements ; some pretending to maintain them, o hers aiming at subverting 
them ;—a contest which may be compared to the assault and detence of a cas- 
tle in the air, there being no sucha thing as a settlement in any constitution 
save that of the realm of Utopia, the Kingdom of Laputa, the empire of Bara- 
taria, the republic of Plato, the new Atlantis, or Rabelais’s island of Medamo- 
thi, or Nowhere. 

A political apothecary of our acquaintance once sbserved, “I wish the con- 
stitution were allowed to settle, that we might see the grounds of it.” 

One of the drollest varieties of so-called seitlements is that of your emigrants, 
who being unsettled at home, either from “ truant disposition,” or from finan- 
cial causes, pronounce upon themselves the sentence of the first murderer, and 
go wandering and roaming through the earth to the air of 

Oh, had I some bright little isle of my own, 
In the blue summer ocean far off and alone !— 
and are therefore (mark the vis consequenta) styled settlers ! 

Adam and Eve were the first settlers, not while they enjoyed Paradise, but 
when they were ejected from it, and went forth * hand in hand”’ to settle in the 
wide world. Offthe Cape of Good Hope you will see a great ship tumbling 
in mountains of seas, and fighting for the bare life with all the ruffian blasts in 
the firmament ; you ask what she is— 

“The Halcyon from London to Australia.” 

“The Haleyon!—A merchantman?” 

“No.” 

‘‘ What then is she? Heavens, how fearfully she rolls!” 

‘* She is taking out settlers.” 

“The Halcyon with settlers ; what notions some people have of settling? 
That last pitch,.I think, was a settler; but for my part, I prefer a glass of soda- 
water and brandy on ¢terra-firma.” ; 
| The truth is, the name of the ‘* Pacific Ocean” beguiles Myriads of our poor 

countrymen. There would not be one-half the number of settlers if that tre- 
| mendous sea wes christened anew by the name of the Stormy Ocean, and there 
is certainly no want of water for the baptism, if the divines have no objection to 
salt. It isobservable that there is no tide of emigration to the Black Sea, 
| whose name indicates its surly and inhospitable character. ; 

| Upon more reflection, our tirst parents were not the first settlers. The first 
was Machiavel’s namesake, Old Nick, who emigrated to Pandemonium, or 
rather was transported there for his diabolical misconduct. He was not only 


by Milton, 
Squat like a toad, fast by the ear of Eve,— _ 
an expression which must have given offence to Milton’e puritan friends who 


ica However, squatting was certainly a practice of great antiquity, even 
supposing it not to have been of satanic origin. The Romans used to squat 
on the Severn and the Bee, just as Englishmen now squat on the Missis- 
sippi. Melibeus, in the eclogue of Virgil, talks of squatting in Old Eng- 
land as coolly asa presbyterian tailor in 1640, could have talked of squatting 


At nos hine alii sitientes ibimus Afros, 
Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 
Another facetious description of settlement is what is called settling with 
one’s creditors, which takes place when some unfortunate gentleman— 
A great man struggling with the storms of fate, = 
is compelled by the unfeeling decree of an Insolvent Court, or the pitiless 
orders of a Commissioner of Bankrupt, to surrender the uttermost farthing 
of his property to glut the rapacity of tailors, boot-makers, and hotel- 
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When he is plucked to the last feather, in this ‘implume bipes” you be- 
hold a settled man! Indeed, the creditors are settled as well as the debtor - 
they are settled with, receiving each no less a sum than three half-farthings in 
the pound, upon the total amount of his demand, which to the bootmaker 

whose bill is 100/., comes to something ahout 3s. 6d. sterling money of Great 
Britain—a very handsome remuneration for his leather and work, considering 
that his boots pinched cenfoundedly, and that his shoes put the insolvent to the 
expense of an incredible deal of French varnish. 

Another pleasing settlement is that which the instructors of youth, ‘ abroad” 
or at home, male and female after their kinds, occasionally make with their 
youthful subjects, aided by sundry sprays of the tree of knowledge, than which 
not the rod of Circe, or of Hermes, ever performed more specious miracles. 
Dullness brightens into genius ; vice reforms into virtue ; gardens of lilies 
change into beds of roses,—at once a mental and physical metamorphosis ! 
These may be called back-settlements. They are not so common in these 
days as when Solomon wrote his Proverbs, or even when Shenstone sung the 
‘* Schoolmistress.” The rod of the Proverbs is now understood to be meta- 
phorical, and the power of opinion has unsceptered the Busbys and disarmed 
the Trimmers. 

Boys now become smart without smart. and the academic demand exercises 
but a slight influence on the price of brooms. The Muses flourish without 
the contributions of the Dryads, and the seats of honour are no longer identified 
with the seats of morality and science. ‘The settlements in question are now 

therefore, rarely to be heard of, or witnessed, save in back-settlements of civi- 
lization and refinement, where a Squeers may still be found only classical in 
imitation of Orbilius, or a Brownrigg, constitutionally tenacious of the wisdom 
of our grandmothers. 

But who is he who has lived in lodgings, or dwelt in chambers, and knoweth 
not that queen and empress of settlers,—that mob-capped, pink-jacketed, red- 
handed incarnation of the genius of settling, Madge, or Dorothy, the chamber- 
maid,—that Minerva, with a sweeping-brush for a lance, and a dust-pan for 
an Augis—that eternal foe to Arachne and all her works—that orderly spirit of 
disorder—that Marat of the drawing-room—that Robespierre of the bedroom, 
whose every step is a revolution, who but touches your books and pepers, and 
lo! * chaos is come again !” 

When Madge has settled your apartment, contemplate it! Circumspice ! 
lf this be settling, what is unsettling! Ifthis be a settlement, what is disor- 
ganization? Detine ahurlyburly ! 

‘“*A place for every thing, and every thing in its place,” is the vete- 
ran bachelor’s fundamental law, and the first canon of the anchorite of 
chambers 

‘* A place for nothing, and nothing in its place,” is the principle of Madge 

You learn that she has settled your apartment with the feelings of a monarch 
receiving tidings of a general insurrection. Every body, I suppose, has some 
favourite arrangement of his furniture, or mode of marshalling his goods and 
chattels,—some particular locality for his sofa, some chosen point for his arm- 
chair, some position which he has pitched on after a thousand trials as the only 
spot that will answer for the deak at which he acknowledges his remittances 
and accepts his invitations. 

Many there are who determine the exact distance at which the chair on which 
they sit at breakfast shall stand due north of the fire-place, and south-south- 
east of the handle of the door, or the bridge of the Duke of Wellington's nose, 
in the print between the windows. ‘To a mathematical nicety they have ascer- 
tained and decreed the latitudes and longitudes of the places for their chess- 
board, their violin, or their snuti-box : and establishing their tea-table in a cer- 
tain proximity to the fender, have said within themselves, ‘So far shalt thou 
come and no further.” 

Alas ! how vain, wretched bachelor,is ail this care and regulation! ‘“L’hom- 
me propose ; but the power that disposes, or rather transposes, is the house- 
maid! ** Dis aliter visum,” may, taitifully be rendered— Madge ordained 
it otherwise.” ¥ 





** Never allow anything to remain in the spot where your master or mistress 
placed it,” would be a proper supplement to Swift's directions to the house- 
maid. By the by,Swift’s directions to the servants are the ouly rules they im- 
plicitly obey ; we have serious thoughts of revising the code, with a view to 
adapt it to the existing state of society, and the altered_relations that now sub- 
sist In many respects between the masters in livery called servants, and the 
slaves in plain clothes called masters. 

But to return to the housemaid,—** ex und disce omnes.” Here is my own 
case. lam the least particular man, perhaps, in the universal world, but [ 
uave a particular snuff-box which I love to keep in a particular spot upon the 
mantelpiece, and I am fond of having my elbow-chair at the right side of the 
fireplace, at a particular angle of inclination to the wall. There is no person 
less precise or fidgety than I am about small arrangements; but there is an 
inkstand with depositaries for all the equipage of writing, which it is my will 
and pleasure shuuld be found at all times and seasons upon a certain table, pro- 
vided with drawers for papers, and from which (without being at all particular) 
I peremptorily forbid certain books of hourly reference, such as the red-book, 
the blue-book, a ‘‘ Gazetteer,” the ‘ Peerage,” and ‘* Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
with a few reviews and magazines, to be removed or abstracted for one in- 
stant. 

In addition to this, without the slightest touch of the habits of an old bache’ 
lor, I have a small couch or sofa, on which it is my diurnal practice to expatiate 
for some short interval by way of repose after exercise, or to aid the digestive 
process after dinner ; and this couch has, of course, its due place assigned It, 
which happens to be left of the hearthstone, where it must abut perpendicularly 
against the surbase, otherwise I might as well court Morpheus upon the bed of 
Procrustes. These, with a few other dispositions and collocations, comprise 
what [ call the constitution of my apartment,—a far more important matter to 
me than the constitution of the country. 

The comparison is not so remote as it appears, for order is as essential to a 
house as to a kingdom, and housemaidism 1s to one what Jack-Cadeism or chart 
ism is to the other. It is manifest that tne British constitution would exist only 
in theory, if socialism or chartism were to gain the ascendant ; just as the apart- 
mental arrangements of which I have given a sketch are the mere * fabric of 
a vision,” through the detestable instrumentality of the revolutionary jade who 
settles my rooms. Her name is Anne, but it ought to be Anarch; the only 
point in her favour is, that she is not the “ Anarch old ;” yet I am convinced 
she 1s a daughter of the house of Chaos, and at the furthest second cousin to 
Demogorgon. ‘There must certainly exist in this country some vast secret so 
ciety or institution for indoctrinating the lower classes in the principles of anar 
chy and confusion ; and in this seminary there is, | have just as little doubt, a 
class or section devoted to the education of housemaids. 

I know there is such a thing as a heaven-born genius for bouleversement ; 
but there is a degree of system in the subversive proceedings of some anarch- 
ists, an organized process of disorganization, that can hardly be the result of 
any thing short of natural talent, improved by the most anxious and persevering 
culture. 

You have only to glance at Anne’s cap and gown to see that she has gradua 
ted in the college of Higgledy-piggledy. Never have I returned to my cham 
ber at night and found chair, table, couch, snuff-box, almanack, Court-Guide,or 
aught else that is mine, in the situation where in the morning I disposed and 
left it. Imagine a Jacquerie amongst chairs and tables ! Conceive che furni- 
ture of a drawing-room in a general rebellion! My monarch-chair, my throne, 
the rightful occupier of the place of greatest dignity and comfort beside the 
sacred hearth, is disposed and turned adrift as unceremoniously as the heroes 
of the barricades discard a Bourbon ; and where do | find the illustrious exile 
—where, but in the obscurest nook of my overturned empire, its venerable 
cushion laden with the ‘* Johnson's Dictionary,’”’ torn by the same remorseless 
hands from its legitimate table, and both chair and dictionary utterly inaccessi- 
ble, save by scaling the sofa, which has been not only displaced with the same 
daring spirit, but metamorphosed into a sort of omnium-gatherum for the ga- 
zetteer, the magazines, my chessboard, with perhaps a cigar-box, inkstand, and 
open penknife! If there is not an open penknife, there is sure to be at least a 
cork-screw,—such are house-maidenly notions of preparing a bed of roses. 
Habit has made me stupidly patient of these daily outrages; and [ even take 
a miserable pleasure in marking the ingenuity displayed in upsetting every ar- 
rangement essential to my peace and comfort. Sometimes | question the pest 
of my repose, to enjoy the seeming Unconsciousness of wrong with which she 
acknowledges the commission of the most flagrant breaches of order. 

“‘ Where is the blue-book !” 

** Don’t know, I’m sure, sir.” 

“‘ Where did you put it !” 

Sure I put it in the red slippers.” 

‘« And where did you put the red slippers ?” 

“In the backgammon- box, |’m sure, sir.”” 

Now there is either inspiration in this, or it must be the fruit of early discip§ 
line and deep study. No common untaught hussey would ever have thougit 
of placing the blue-book in the red slippers, and the red slippers in the back . 
gammon-box. 

Again: 

“| had a box of dinner-pills ; I left it on the chimneypiece, at that corner,— 
do you know what has become of it?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell, unless it’s on the sofa.” 

A very likely place, and so the sofa is searched, but in vain ; there are more 
improper places than one for a box of pills. 

** Could you have put it into the tea-caddy !” 

“Oh, then, so I did—now I remember.” 





keepers. 


But Anne was out again: the hippo was not with the hyson, nor yet the 
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colocynth with the congo. At length she really did zecollect the doings of the 
day. 


‘I’m positive I put it into the antelope-box !” 


“ The antelope-box !” 


Probably the reader conjectures that I am of the same trade with the man on 
Waterloo Bridge, and keep a portable menagerie. However, I do not, al- 
though if I did, why should I blush to own it? The truth is, that housernaids 
settle the Queen’s English much in the same way that they settle apartments, 
and mine invariably calls an envelope an antelope. Did [ actually possess such 
an animal, [ wonder where she would place it,—probably to swim in the reser- 
voir, the last place in the world where she would dream of putting a fish ! 

Will housemaids never learn the great truth inculcated by the poet in those 
immortal verses— 

In trap mouse is, 
In jug none is, 
In mud eel is, 
In clay none is? 

What can be more monstrous than a mouse in a jug, or more preposterous 
than an eel in a geranium-pot ? . 

There are a few questions which I would wish to put to the reader relative to 
the subject in hand Did you ever see a table with drawers that was not moored 
fast against the wainscoting upon the side so provided? Ineverdid. Did ycu 
ever see a pincushion with a pin in it! I never did; although every other 
cushion, in all the houses I have ever lived in, was stuck with pins like a por- 
cupine’s back, the points where the heads ought to be, for the comfort and 
satisfaction of sitting members. Did you ever find a match in a lucifer-box ! 
If you did, you are a lucky dog, for I never did, although I have found 
those sulphureous conveniences a hundred times in my dressing-case and hat- 
box. 

All this comes of the spirit, or rather the devil of settling, which possesses 
housemaids beyond the reach of human exorcism. Nothing is to be “ let 
alone ” but the jade herself. Moveables are indeed moveables with her, the 
genuine inventor and pateutee of the perpetual motion. ; 

It is not generally known that chambermaids are profound algebraists; but 
that the fact is so, J have satisfied my mind perfectly. When J was a student 
of algebra at Leadenhead College, there was a problem with which Professor 
Cube delighted to puzzle the pates of unfledged arithmeticians. The question 
was, to find all the possible arrangements (or ‘‘ combinations”’ as he used to 
term them), in which the letters of the alphabet, for example, or the men of a 
chessboard, are capable of being disposed. Now this is precisely the problem 
which the anarch of my domicile proposes to herself every time she settles my 
apartments. Were the moving cause of the hurlyburly invisible, like other 
demons not more tormenting, [ should infallibly conclude that the furniture 
had, in my absence, been entertaining itself with a set of quadrilles, or that a 
couple of hobgoblins had been using them as chessmen. Will some kind law- 
yer inform me whether the Lord Chancellor would not in such a case grant an 
injunction to stay such mad proceedings? If his lordship would only settle 
the settlers, | would sell my property in Airshire, and my fair estate in the Isle 
of Sky, together with my Chateau en Espagne, and my shares in the mines of 
Eldorado, to erect a statue to his glory of pure gold, upon a pedestal of solid 
diamond. 

But alas! the chancellor is a settler himself, and the very king of them. 
Therefore there is no house of refuge from housemaids. 








THE FLORENCE MAD-HOUSE. 
From * Sketches of Italy.” 

We have now visited mad-houses at home and abroad ; we have seen Bed- 
lam with Dr. Munro, and Bicétre, Salpétriere, and Charenton, with Ferriers 
and Esquirol, and report favourably of all. Of Italian mad-houses, however, 
we should (before our visit to this one) have given a very different account. 
This house, though built a century ago, is constructed upon an admirable plan, 
and presents a striking contrast to those of Rome, Naples, or Genoa, which, 
when we saw them, (and it was lately,) resembled menageries for wild beasts 
rather than places of asylum for human creatures under the privation of reason 
Instead of a meagre building, like more than one of those alluded to, dirty,and 
deficient in every convenience, and opening into a court which must be either 
an oven or an ice-house, according to the season, between which the lunatics 
pass their lives, (huddled together within, or turned out into the court like wild 
beasts into an amphitheatre)—the patients have here space, cleanliness, and vi- 
gilance without violence. At present there are 320, of whom two-thirds are 
women. ‘They take their meals together in airy and lofty saloons. These 
meals are good, and they are served with a degree of order not always observed 
at more reasonable boards. ‘There is a bath-room invitingly clean and commo- 
dious. Each patient whose case requires it, has (unlike the cells of old, es- 
pecially of that terrific bedlam which had ceased to exist before our time—that 
bedlam ‘* where Cibber’s brazen, brainless, biothers stand”’)—a light, airy, 
white-washed room to himself, with a wholesome-looking bed in the middle. 
All these rooms open into a corridor, which affords a walk for all kinds of wea- 
ther, and for all times of day, and looks into a garden in which the lunatics are 
allowed to walk, and encouraged to work also if they are inclined to do so. In 
providing these afilicted creatures the means of physical enjoyment, this esta- 
blishment is superior to any we have ever seen, and inferior to none in the vigi- 
lance and care bestowed upon them by an enlightened physician and his intelli- 
gent agents. Even in their moments of violence or excitement, Dr. Capucci 
seemed to have much authority. No manacles are used. The camisole, with 
its hollow leathern cylinder which fastens on the wrist, is quite sufficient. The 
very sight and noise of fetters, the humiliation implied by wearing which must 
have been known to almost every mamiac while he was yet sane, may, It Is con- 
ceivable, irritate him dreadfully when mad. Even those who are bound to their 
beds are here confined by contrivances which are not apparent to the sufferer, 
who merely feels entangled in the bed-clothes in a way that he cannot under- 
stand. I saw one poor creature, the picture of despondency, whose hands were 
raised in an agony above his head, which was turned upwards, and his case was 
of more than common interest. He was one of a family of three brothers, on 
all of whom madness had alighted. ‘Two months ago he and one of his bro- 
thers came to Florence, and put up at an hotel, where the elder, after a few 
hours, made an attempt to destroy himself in presence of his brother, who 
started up and prevented him. ‘They sat down together, and the hitherto sane 
brother employed every argument to divert the other from his dreadful purpose, 
after which he rushed to the window, threw himself into the street, and was 
taken up dreadfully mangled, and died in a few hours! He who had first made 
the attempt to destroy himself, is the patient we saw. After his lodgment in 
tne mad-house, while he was receiving the visits of another brother, that bro- 
ther also became suddenly insane, and was detained in confinement here for six 
weeks, but isnow convalescent. Cases of periodicity, or what used to be called 
lunacy, are very common here. We saw one of those persons during his in- 
terval, who was so far from mad, that he obligingly put on the camisole to ex- 
plain its use to us. We a'so saw a case where amaurosis, or death of the optic 
nerve, had progressed into idiocy ; of those cases one had occurred in a very 
good shaped head ; blindness of this sort followed by loss of reason, must needs 
imply structural change in the drain as the common cause of both. ‘The nuns 
here perform the duties of the Saurs de la Charité at Paris, and exhibit the 
same devotion to human suffering, prompted thereto by hope of the same re- 
ward. We observed in the sinall niches where there hung small portraits of 
the Madonna, several silver votive offerings chiefly shaped like hearts. These 
offerings are, however, not tokens of recovery, but testimonies of piety, or ra- 
ther of pious habits surviving madness. The women at the time of our visit 
were enjoying their maccaroni, which looked so good, with its grated Parmesan 
and clean potage, that we could, had the party at dinner been less exception- 
able, without repugnance have partaken. Our meals at the locandas, with the 
vetturino at the end of the table, are generally much below the entertaininent 
at the Florence mad-house. An aged woman, one of the guests, rose to speak 
to us, and on our asking her age, as we were instructed to do, she said ninety- 
six, adding that she had followed Napoleon's campaigns with her husband and 
two of her sons ; that one of her sons was left dead on the field at Barcelona ; 
that the other was alive, and had married ; and that some fine young children, 
who had come to see her, and whom we saw, were his. She could only tell the 
name of certain places where she had bivouacked, and was beginning, so she 
said, to forget half the victories at which she had assisted. Liberal donations 
have been left to the institution, by various individuals, some of whom in effigy 
stood round the wards twelve feet high in their marble shoes; others have been 
honoured with busts only, and some have earned merely tablets to tell of their 
good deads. Our guide said, ** This stone bequeathed us five hundred crowns, 
that bust twenty thousand, but yonder statue twenty-five thousand.” 

A striking contrast indeed does this mad-house altogether present to another 
which we have visited in Italy, and the name of which we withhold, from un- 
derstanding that it is about to be superseded by another more resembling that 
of Florence. At the place alluded to, a short passage ushered us at once into 
a court filled with incurables of either sex. We stood mournfully in the midst 
of hundreds of our fellow creatures, a prey to maladies which they are instruct- 
ed to believe, and which under such circumstances must be, incurable. Many 
in this state had already arrive d atagreat age. Sailor or soldier, artisan or 
priest, mixed together, they were listening with dll ear to the coarse menials 
who took us round and talked of their cases, the time they had been in, how 
long they were likely to encumber the establishment, speaking of their death 
before them, as if it merely involved a change of bed and clean linen. 
many have given up their spirits between those sheets ' 
lain, and is yet to lie, on those narrow iron bedsteads ! 


How 
How much misery has 
Here and there the 


eye of the passer-by was startled at a healthy face, where flesh a: blood had 
resisted the local malady, and madness had taken place in a system otherwise 
sound. But this 1s not common. The ordinary maniac looks like a living 
parchment, unwholesome, yellow, or exsanguine. Some few pass thirty years 
in these melancholy abodes, and a period of twenty is not, we understood, un- 
common ; the great majority, however, being those whom other hospitals have 
already rejected, are of course, destined to die off much sooner. 

Of an upper floor of this horrid tenement we desire to say nothing. It was a 
place for a Salvator to paint, for a devil to rejoice in, for humanity to sicken and 
shudder at. We had been, as we have said, in many mad-houses before, but 
in none like this ; at once a menagerie of fierceness, a pig-stye of filth. The 
motto to Dante’s Inferno had been strictly applicable to this hopeles place. 
The faces of the maniacs were begrimed with dirt, and their plight rendered 
more pitiable by the utter negligence of the keepers. There was a small ward 
at the end, in which the people were treated just like wild beasts in a menagerie. 
There they lay chained to their beds frantic and foaming, some gnashing their 
teeth in violent and suppressed rage at the manacles and chains they could not 
break ; others oscilating their heads and trunks from side to sidewithout ceasing ; 
or threatening the destruction of their bedstead by frantic efforts. An enraged 
tiger would not have been more to be dreaded than one awful creature, who, hay- 
ing a slip-chain which gave him a few feet furlough, as you chain a mastiff at your 
gate, sprang up on a high window-sill, and leapt down again on our approach, 
with the agility of a monkey. Along an open gallery of small extent for exer- 
cise, well secured and guarded by iron bars, there stalked several whose situa- 
tion was uot quite so intolerable, inasmuch as they were only chained by the 
hands and wrists; but dangerous enough were they even thus as they strided 
up and down, naked to the waist, some in suspicious taciturnity, others uttering 
imprecations. One there was that spat on each visitor as he passed, and tried 
to get his arms loose to fight. In this dreadful mad-house, all the mad dwelt 
together—the violent with the more gentle, the utterly bereft of reason and he 
that was mad but on one subject. A middle-aged: man of very interesting 
countenance held a book, which we asked to see, and found it to be a French 
work on mathematics. We asked the, party (he was a Capuchin) if he liked 
mathematics? He said, ‘‘ Yes, but I am no great proficient inthem.” On 
observing to him that the book was above our own reading, he said that he 
could read it well enough, but that his knowledge was not of a practical kind. 
‘“‘ What studies did he chiefly pursue?” ‘* Un poco di tutto.” ‘+ But what did 
he prefer!” ‘* None, he liked all study for its own sake.” We can to this 
hour place the whole picture before us. Twenty pair oi eyes glaring, wild, and 
distorted! Twenty faces convulsed or collapsed! Twenty pair of hands op- 
pressed by galling chains clanking around us! Twenty tongues employed in 
ceaseless and vain attempts to expostulate against bonds or restraints, not to 
be endured with patience in a calm state of health, and doubly unendurable in 
the excited state of a madman’s brain! The filthy bedding, the begrimed 
walls, daubed and painted by the maniacs! the dirty floors, the scanty light ! 
half-naked bodies tossing about under the influence of a disorderly will! the 
hoarse din, the idiotic laugh, the intense hate, the suppressed malice of some, 
and the voiceless woe of others, and amidst all the keeper's indifference—all 
these were elements of a whole which none can describe, but which none having 
witnessed can forget. The women were more in number, and as fierce as the 
men. ‘Three times were we assailed by wooden bowls with their contents flung 
at us, and once by a girl with such a pair of beautiful eyes! Every where in 
this division of the house, such jabber, twitter, mockery, and laughter, that one 
never heard anything like it. The females were generally old: and some few 
showed so much delicacy and propriety, and had so little of the wildness of an 
unsettled mind, that we could have hoped any thing for them any where else 
How much might not have been expected had these been under the judicious 
treatment of Esquirol or Munro! We were too much interested not to pay a 
second visit to this place, when we found some of those who had been most 
violent on the first, now coiled up in the bed-clothes, silent, effete, and motion- 
less; others were gesticulating just as before, and seemed never to have slept 
from that moment, as if they were wound up to speak or scold eternally. One 
magnificent countenance of aman lay motionless gazing at us, asit had done 
yesterday, with a mild dignity and consciousness of suffering dishonour—a face 
such as the first Charles might have shown towards the rabble that hooted him 
to execution. Our mathematical Capuchin was in his bed and reading his Bible, 
which he does every morning, and says it gives him composure for the trials of 
the day, and, he added, it is much wanted here. His salutation was the most 
craceful imaginable. The women were as vociferous as ever, and as active as 
squirrels. They lose about nine patients for every hundred, which speaks well 
for their general health. The nun who went round with us had been their 
guardian for a year, and hoped to be continued for another. The women, in 
the attendance of a kind person of their own sex, are much better off than the 
men, to whom is denied the unspeakable advantage of symyathizing friends, 
and who are abandoned to keepers, themselves scarcely above the capacity of 
brutes. Surely to such men as the care of the over-sensitive lunatic ought 
never to be confided! .\s to the cause of madness in [taly, love, it is said, fills 
the wards with his victims, and such cases often exhibit a frightful expression 
of lost or depraved intelligence, making devi!s of the quiet and inoffensive, and 
speedily precipitating the young into old age. Humanity is not wanting in Ita- 
ly, but it requires more attention than it is their custom to give, to hit upon the 
best means of alleviating the distress of these poor lunatics. On the spot where 
we saw these distressing scenes, there is now nearly, or quite finished, a noble 
building, admirably adapted for the separation of its inmates. The number of 
its compartments will afford the further advantage of enabling those who are fu- 
rious to be kept apart, and without chains, though complete emancipaiton from 
bonds did not appear to be the contemplation of the keepers. One of the at- 
tendant sisters said to us, “If we were not to chain them they would bite 
though their hands were restrained by the camisole.” I told her that we had 
no chains used now either in France or England. 


meinen 
VISIT TO ITALY. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
From the Literary Gazette. 

Clever and observant as Mrs. Trollope confessedly is, lively in her descrip 
tions, and holding the pen of a ready writer upon all occasions, we might a 
priort, conclude that she would do as much as could well be done for a subject 
so thoroughly hackneyed as a visit to Italy. And this she has accomplished. 
Her narrative never fiags ; and if those who are acquainted with the country 
and preceding tourists do not acquire much new insight through her glasses, 
those who are not so well informed will find her an agreeable traveller to ac- 
company them in their rambles. We have gone through the first volume, and 
made the following selections from it, in order to induct our readers into a few 
of its points which strikes us as most deserving of notice, and as a sample of 
the whole. 

Mrs. Trollope speaks in high praise of an American sculptor, named Hiram 
Powers, whom she met in Florence, employed in transferring many of his 
countrymen’s countenances to Italian marble. We have heard that his like- 
nesses are eminently characteristic of national features ; aud our author men- 
tions an Eve, in clay, in most enthusiastic terms. But, indeed, the writer is 
an adept in the lingual-raptures of criticism :—for instance, on the Madonna 
del Gran’ Duca, by Raphael :—‘ It is (she observes) not very easy to imagine 
a greater contrast than between the countenance of the Fornarina, and that of 
this Madonna del Gran’ Duca. The first has almost too much expression . 
the features indicate, or, at any rate, shew their power of indicating, strong 
passions ; whereas the divinity of the last, seems to consist in the beauteous 
tranquillity which marks the absence of all passion. If instead of giving the 
name of Venus to ‘the statue that enchants the world,’ she had been called 
a nymph, there would, I think, have been a greater mixture of sentiment in 
the admiration she inspires. I could imagine a whole host of delicate virtues 
floating round this Medicean figure, and purifying the very air through which 
one looks at her; but all such pretty fancies are driven away, blushing and 
discomfited, upon hearing her name and as long as she bears this name, 
there seems something approaching to sacrilege in comparing her to the Ma- 
donna. But call her a nymph, and I will say that she, too, has an air of such 
blessed indifference as Mrs. Barbauld was thinking of when she wrote her 
ode. Had Raphaela living model for this delicare work, or was it a dream? 

- . And ihe child? Did any mere ‘mortal mixture of earth’s mould’ ever 
look so heaven-bornasthis?. ... . Is the process, the mere mechanical pro- 
cess, by which this Virgin and Child was produced, lost? . Is there any 
thing like it?. any thing that in a remote degree approaches the soft 
round finish of these dainty limbs! If there be, | have yet to see it, and I 
know not which way to look that I may find it.”’ 

VISIT TO CATALANTI. 

A notice of Catalani will always interest the present generation in England 
Mrs. Trollope states :— 

‘Instead of going as usual to the Cascina after dinner yesterday, I was 
taken a mile or two out of Florence to pay a visit from which I promised my- 
self great pleasure, and received more. I went to sce Europe’s umwhile won- 
der and delight, Madame Catalani Valabrique. She is residing in a very beau- 
tiful villa, which stands in the midst of an extensive podere, of which she is 
the owner. Nothing could be more amiable than the reception she gave us 
[ think, of all the nations who joined in the universal chorus in praise of her 
high character, her charming qualities, and her unequalled talent, she loves 
the English best... . perhaps they best understand her worth, and the rare 
superiority of a mind that, inthe midst of flattery and adulation which really 
seem to have known no limits, preserved all its simple purity and goodness 





unscathed, I was equally surprised and pleased to see to what an extraordi- 
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nary degree she had preserved her beauty. Her eyes and teeth are still 
| Magnificent ; and I am told that, when seen in evening full-dress by candle- 
light, no stranger can see her for the first time without inquiring who that 
charming-looking woman is. A multitude of well-behaved reasons would 
have prevented me, especially at this my first introduction, from naming the 
very vehement desire | felt once more to hear the notes of a voice that had 
so often enchanted me. Perhaps if I had not seen her looking so marvellously 
young and handsome, the idea might neither have seized upon nor tormented 
me so strongly as it did ; but, as it was, I certainly never longed more, per- 
haps never so much, to hear her sing as I now did. Her charming daughter, 
Madame de V was sitting near me; and I think I ventured to ask her 
if her motherever sang now. To which she most gaily and promptly an- 
swered in the affirmative . ...and then.... what happened next [ hardly 
know. I am afraid that I must have said something about my secret longings 
.... forthe daughter whispered a few words to the mother, and in a moment 
Madame Catalani was at the piano... . No, in her very best days she never 
smiled a sweeter smile than she did then, as she prepared to comply with the 
half-expressed wishes of a stranger, who had no claim upon her kindness but 
that of being an English-woman. I know not what it was she sang; br* 
scarcely had she permitted her voice to swell into one of those bravura pas- 
eae of which her execution was so very peculiar, and so perfectly unequal- 
led, than I felt as if some magical process was being performed upon me which 
took me back again to something. . . . I know not what tocall it.... which 
I had neither heard nor felt for nearly twenty years. Involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously, my eyes filled with tears, and I felt as much embarrassed as a young 
lady of fifteen might do, who suddenly found herself in the act of betraying 
emotions which she was very far indeed from wishing to display.” 

We may here note, that the sort of punctuation. ... and... . adopted in 
this volume is new to us and to English grammar. It is perhaps an improve- 
ment upon the dashes, ; ,of a former absurd fashion. 

A visit to the baths of Lucca, with some pleasant excursions and _pic-nic 
parties ; and a descant, by no means deep, on Italian polities. erroneously taking 
a part for the whole, fill up a few chapters ; and then we return to Florence 
to the great scientific meeting in September. That at Turin, in the preceding 
year, was reported in its leading features by the Literary Gazette; and we re 
gretted being enabled only to mention a few particulars of the Florentine as 
semblage. e accordingly looked to an eye-and-ear witness for some more 
intelligence than Mrs. Trollope has communicated. She informs us that 
Orivli, the professor of mathematics at Corfu, banished from Rome for his 
liberal opinions, was the grand star of the association; and gives us a good 
account of the munificent contributions of the Grand Duke and the reigning 
family, both in purse and person, to render the occasion worthy of the gifted 
and learned who visited his capital. Some of the arrangements were necessa- 
rily different from those in England :— 

“The usual order of the congress-day is this. The individuals of whom it 
is composed have divided themselves into sections, according to the nature of 
their various studies and pursuits. To each of these sections a hall... . or 
in plainer English, a room has been assigned, wherein they meet every morn- 
ing, for the purpose of reading such papers as they come prepared te commu- 
nicate, and to converse, or debate, on the matters of which they treat. These 
rooms are, I believe, all under the roof of the building containing the museum, 
and now connected by the Duke's private entrance with the Pitti Palace... . 
but these not being sufficient to accommodate all the sections at the same 
time, they succeed each other, according to the routine established by the pre- 
sident and his council. Before the sitting of each section is broken up to make 
way for that which is to follow it, the secretary makes notes of the subjects 
that have been discussed, and of anything particularly important thereon which 
has been brought forward... . and also sets down, according to the intimation 
conveyed to him by the president, the subjects to be discussed on the morrow. 
These notes are sent to press as soon as the sections separate, and the circular 
papers which contain them are ready for delivery to all who ask for them, at 
an early hour of the following morning. The sections which sit the latest 
conclude their business but a short time before the hour when all assemble in 
the Orangery of the Beboli; and the hours between dinner and eight o’clock 
in the evening are spent by each individual according to his pleasure. There 
are some few distinguished Florentine literati who, during these hours, receive 
such members of the congress as have been specially introduced to them ; and 
I am told that for conversational enjoyment these ré-uwnions are worth all the 
rest. At eight o'clock the splendid saloons of the Ricordi palace, together 
with those containing its library, are magnificently lighted up; and here the 
Marchese Ridolti receives as many of the congress as choose to present them- 
selves, and as many ladies as are fortunate enough to obtain tickets from the 














members ..... It is here that we have the best opportunity of mixing with, 
looking at, and listening to, the many distinguished men who are now in Flo- 
rence.” 

Besides a grand field-day in the mathematical section between Orioli and 
Professor de Bazer, the chief novelty mentioned was, a discussion on the ‘ va- 
garies in which all !talian rivers seemto indulge themselves. One of the 
papers read was on these strange phenomena, and on the possibility of bringing 
the rebels into better order; but [do not find that any very sanguine hopes 
of achieving this seem to have resulted from the discussion. ‘These unruly rivers 
appear to give ther by-dwellers something like the uneasiness occasioned by 
the untoward whims of a wayward child: sometimes making such an uproar 
that one knows not how to get out of his way fast enough ; and sometimes run- 
ning out of sight into holes and corners, and giving considerable uneasiness lest 
he should never make his appearance again. There is little doubt, I 
suppose, as to which of these whims gives the greatest vexation to those who 
pass their lives among thenm—any length of absence being preferable to the 
danger to property, and even to life, which their outrageous conduct during 
their autumn and winter violence often occasions. But | confess that 1 have 
felt like a stranger and an alien on the subject, and am consdious that | shonld 
find it difficult not to hail with delight the most furious paroxysms while I 
scarcely endure with patience the arid aspect presented by them in their fair- 
weather mood, when they usually assume the peaceable appearance of newly- 
mended high roads. Al! jesting apart, however, the subject is oue of great 
interest, and, | should imagine, of great importance also for it is 
by no means a regular affair of fair weather or foul, or of summer and winter 
results ; but the vehement torrents in some places, and the nearly total disap- 
pearance of water in others, are events that appear in these latter days more 
frequently than heretofore. in many streams whose wildly-extended beds give 
indication that time has been when they were expansive rivers, the mesne quan- 
tity of water, measured neither during thezdroughts of summer nor the floods o f 
winter, is said to be gradually diminishing; but | do not remember to have 
heard the contrary in any instance, nor of any new channels which might ac- 
count for the deficiency of the old ones. Ifthis be really the fact—if the gene- 
neral quantity of running water in Italy be less than heretofore,and yearly less- 
ening still,—it requires, indeed,to mount high towards the secret council-cham- 
ber of Nature, even to the fountain’s head, to comprehend it. But if the dry 
river-cou.ses, which so greatly injure the beauty of the country, only indicate 
that the mass of stones brought down by the winter-torrents from the mountains 
have so raised their beds thatsome portion of the erdinary current has found 
a passage elsewhere, the matter is easily comprehended, and might also easily 
be remedied, whenever it was thought worth while to set Art at work to do 
pittie with Nature .” 

ANECDOTE OF A MURDERESS. 
To get done with science, we are tempted to conclude with a Catalani story 
of acriminal whom the famed singer was permitted to see under sentence of 
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death in Germany, viz. a young woman, a sick-nurse, convicted of above sixty 
murders! The desire to see this object pursued her; and “ finding herself 
one day seated at a dinner-party next the supreme judge of the court in which 
the woman had been tried, she once mere stated her w.sh. The ve- 
terable magistrate replied that he was extremely sorry to say that it was im- 
possible to comply with it. The charming petitioner was silenced for a minute 
or two, and then it was with her own well-rermmembered smile that 
she related it and then she began to revolve in her mind what she 
could do or say, that might be most likely to shake the resolution of the recus- 
ant judge ‘Je vous chonterai une jolie petite caczonetted,’ she replied in a 
whisper. An Orpheus may have power on this side the Styx as well as on the 
other. A day and hour were fixed before the party separated, when 
she might repair to an appointed place, and hope to be led where she wished to 
go. The appointment was punctually kept on both sides; and now, trembling 
at finding herself on the eve of doing the thing she had so earnestly desired 
to do, the fair philosopher committed herself to the care of the official dignitary; 
and proceeding with him to the prison, reached the small ehamher in which this 
unparalleled homicide was confined. The solitary wretch was weeping bitterly, 
and the lower part of her face was wholly concealed in the handkerchief which 
she held in her hand ar but the upper part of the countenance was 
visible; and the animated narrator declared that she thought she had never 
looked upon a lovelier face. The brow was large, finely formed, and delicate- 
ly faly '< 2S the eye long, having a rich olack silken eye-lash, from be- 
neath which the big tears rolled slowly down her pallid cheeks . Ma- 
dame Catalani said that she looked at this beautiful sad face till the memory of 
her crimes was actually forgotten, and she herself wept too for company. 
‘ N’ayez pas pitié de cette scélérat atroce,madame !” exclaimed the judge. 

The criminal removed the handkerchief from her mouth - @nd inan 
instant every thing like beauty disappeared, leaving an expression of hard vil- 
lainy that it was impossible to look upon without a shudder. A strong 
confirmation this of Lavater’s theory, that though intellect speaks through the 
eye, moral propensities are indicated by the mouth, , . , Madame Catalans 
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old us, that before her execution, this wretched creature not only confessed her 
crimes, but explained, «s clearly at she could, the sort of infernal impulse 
which led her to commit them. She liked, she said, to see the spirit pass away; 


and it was where this result was doubtful among the unhappy ones whom she 
was employed to watch, that she took means to render it certain.” 








RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS IN 1842. 
(Third Notice } 

Notwithstanding the occasional sneer in which Kohl indulges against the Eng- 
lish, it is impossible, even for an Englishman, to read his : book, without a con- 
viction of the sincerity and general accuracy of the writer : his pictures are 
not tricked out, academy fashion, for effect, but derive all their force from sim- 
plicity and truth. But we shall proceed with our illustrations. = 

ike all semi-civilized people, the Russians love to have their gingerbread 
gilt. Thus, at the Kasan church, Kohl observes :— : 

« Above all, the silver of the Ikonastases (the image-wall) fascinates the 
eyes of men attracted by what is brilliant and intrinsically valuable. The ba- 
lustrades, doors, and doorways of the Ikonastases in the Russian churches con- 
sist, in general, of woodwork, carved and gilt ; but here posts and transoms 
are of massive silver. Not only the pillars of the balustrade, which encloses 
the sacred spot, and the posts of the three doors of the Ikonastases, but like- 
wise the ps twenty feet high, thrown over the altar, and, lastly, the frames 
surrounding the figures of the saints, are composed of pure silver. All these 
silver posts and beams are brightly polished, and reflect the brilliance of the 
thousand tapers that blaze before them. I was not able to learn how many 
hundred weight of silver there may be in this erection: but itis not unlikely 
that many thousand good French and German tablespoons, thousands of do- 
zens of coffee-spoons, hundreds of soup-terrines and tea-pots, were melted 
down to produce it ; for it was the Cossacks, who came back laden with no con- 
temptible booty from the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, who ‘presented these 
masses of silver to the holy Mother of Kasan, for the purpose to which they are 
here applied.” ’ 

Of the barbaric sumptuousness of other churches, Kohl gives many curious 
particulars. iy 6 

* For the decoration of the interior of the Newsky Cathedral, blocks of mar- 
ble were brought from Italy, precious stones from Siberia, and genuine pearls 
from Persia ; it was embellished moreover with good copies from Guido Reni 
and Perugino ; and the altar-piece, an Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, is by 
Raphael Mengs, or, as the monk who conducted us said, by Arphaéle. Ina 
chapel hang several pictures by ‘ Robinsa,’ that is, in English, not Robinson, 
but Rubens. ‘ On Italiansky—he was an Italian,’ added the good father, by 
way of explanation.—From Robinson to cannibals is not too violent a leap, 
and, therefore, we were the less alarmed when our pote ponting to a corner 
of the church, told us that a cannibal was buried there. e read the inscrip- 
tion : it was the celebrated Russian genera!, Hannibal. The Russians, having 
no H, always change that letter into G, and almost intoKor C. = * il 
In a side chapel stands the monument of Alexander Newsky. It is composed 
entirely of silver, and, next tothe Ikonastases of the Kasan church, it is the 
largest mass of that metal in Petersburg ; for it issaid to consist of no less a 
weight than 5000 pounds of pure silver. It is a hill of silver, fifteen feet high, 
upon which stands a silver catafalque ! above it are silver angels, of the size of 
men, with silver trumpets and silver flowers ; while a number of silver basso 
relievos exhibit representations of the battle of the Newa. * + The 
Newsky convent received a larger share of the presents sent by Persepolis to 
the Petropolis of the North, when Gribojedow, the Russian ambassador, was 
murdered at Teheran, than had been assigned to it out of the Byzantine tribute 
Tt was a long train of rare animals, with Persian stuffs, cloth of gold, and 
pearls, that entered Petersburg in the winter season. ‘The pearls and the gold- 
dust were carried in large silver and gold bowls by magnificently-dressed Per- 
sians, and exposed to public view ; so likewise were the costly shawls. The 
Persian prince, Khosrew Mirza, rode in one of the imperial cairiages with six 
horses, which had been sent to meet him ; the elephants bore upon their backs 
towers manned by Indian warriors, and huge leathern boots had been put on 
their legs to protect them from the snow ; the tigers and lions were provided 
with double skins of northern ice-bears—at least their cages. ‘It was a fair 
scene of the Arabian Nights,’ was the cry among us, ‘and the population of 
whole provinces had collected to witness the show.’—‘ It was a bagatelle,’ said 
the people of Petersburg, ‘ and the pearls were many of them false ;’ and the af- 
fair excited but little sensation. The elephants soon died of cold; and the 
pearls were partly presented to the Risniizi (treasuries) of the convents. In 
the Newskoi convent we saw whole pailfuls of these pearls.” 

Petersburg abounds in national monuments : yet, says Kohl, and it is an ho- 
nourable trait in the character of its despotic sovereigns which deserves to be 
mentioned— 

‘On looking at the list of these and other Russian monuments, one is struck 
on finding among them many more memorials for events and distinguished sub- 
jects than for the sovereigns themselves. Unlike the Roman emperors and 
many other princes, ancient and modern, the Russian monarchs have, in their 
lifetime, always been averse to the erection of monuments in their own ho- 
nour, and shown a disposition to keep themselves in the background, and to 
bring their subjects prominently forward. Almost all the Russian monuments 
relate exclusively to events, and to the subjects who were active in them,while 
the only emperor hitherto honoured with statues is Peter the Great.”’, 

In further proof of the spirit which animates these autocrats, Kohl mentions 
that at the Arsenal, where are exhibited the uniform and all the orders worn by 
the late Emperor Alexander,— 

‘There are no fewer than sixty of them, and yet the great ribbon of the 
order of St. George is not among them, because the emperor could never make 
up his mind to accept it, though it was several times decreed and offered to him 
by the chapter of the order and bythe senate. This order must not be given 
unless for a signal victory gained, for the deliverance of the empire from great 
danger, or for the restoration of peace by a series of military operations ; and 
the emperor, who tould not ascribe to himself exclusively any one of these qua- 
lifications, denied himself the honour, to keep up the respectability of the order 
and the strict observance of its laws.” 

Rassia is imitative in everything, and she endeavours to have within herself 
all that is remarkable in other countries. ‘Thus Petersburg has its magnificent 
libraries, but for show rather than use. 

“On entering, visiters have to pass a whole cordon of police soldiers, the 
attendants on the library, who strip them of cloaks, great-coats, sticks, galosh- 
es, &c. which they return after strictly searching the owners at their departure ; 
and many a one feels so nettled that he comes nomore. The commerce with 
libraries is of as delicate a nature as that of any other kind: and seemingly un- 
essential annoyances often obstruct it as much as duties and other inconveniences 
obstruct trade. On your first visit you can do no more than look at the different 
rooms and the outsides of the books, attended by a subaltern officer, who tells 
you wonderful things about these literary treasures. ‘To get a book to read in the 
library itself is utterly impossible, though you can point out where it stands. You 
must first write down the title in a large register, and then, if it is not lent and 
can be found, you are supplied with it on the next library day. But onthe days 
appointed for reading you may many a time knock in vain,because it may happen 
to be one of the numberless festivals of the Russian church. The precautions 
on the delivery of a book that is to be taken home are still greater, and at 

length this result is attained, that the librarian can sleep quietly, and at the end 
of the year prove to their superiors that nota book has been stolen or lost, as 
though libraries were merely institutions for the safe custody of books, and 
not for introducing them as muchas possible among the people. Complete se- 
curity against dishonesty is impracticable ; and therefore it would be better to 
lose a few books by the dishonest, in orderto render service to the honest lovers 
of the Muses, who certainly constitute the majority. + * It happens 
sometimes that you may wait for weeks in vain for a single book. The first 
time, the entry of the book has perhaps been overlooked, and you must write 
down the title again ; next time you are told it is not to be found, or the libra- 
rian, to whose departinent it belongs, is not in the way. Sometimes you are 
yourself prevented from attending on a library-day, and then you lose your 
claim to the wished for book, which has meanwhile been removed from the ta- 
ble ; so that you are obliged to go on a fourth or fifth day to enter it again, and 
at last on a six or seventh to read it. For the rest, the rooms of the library 
are superb, light, lofty, 200 feet long and 100 wide, the floors inlaid and dry- 
rubbed, the tables clean and without a single ink-spot, because the ink freezes 
in winter and dries up in summer. ‘The winding stairs to the upper gallery are 
elegant, and the steps for reaching the higher shelves ingeniously constructed 
* Cette salle est superbe, magnifique,’ said a foreigner, whom the librarian 
was conducting through the building. ‘Oui,’ replied the latter, ‘ elle est dix 
pieds plus haute et douze pieds plus large que |a plus grande salle de la bi- 
bliotheque de Vienne et A Paris The speakers turned a corner, and | 
did not hear the end of this interesting literary dialogue. Yet such is the style 
of most of the conversations carried on here: people come, praise the magni- 
tude of the rooms, and the apparent order of the books, slide along the smooth 
floor, look at the bindings, the autograph letters of the French kings, in red 
morocco gilt, the handsome silk and silver covers of the Persian and Turkish 
manuscripts, stare at the ancient rolls of strange Runic characters, look at the 
slipper of Pius VII., kept in a small box by itself, and at the Russian alphabet 
written ia an incredibly small space, and take their leave.” 

_ These Petersburg libraries have always been remarkably rich in works rela- 
ting to Mongol, Chinese, and Thibetian literature; but have of late added to 
their treasures the collection of Baron Schilling. 

** For the kindness which the Mongol Lamaites showed him in China, the 
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baron has made a brilliant return. He has sent them namely, no fewer than 
250,000,000 impressions of their famous prayer: Ommani bad machom. He 
has had that phrase set up in such a manner as to go 5,000 times upon a large 
sheet, and presented them with 50,000 copies of that sheet. This was an im- 
portant service to the Burites, Kalkas,&c., because they use an immense quan- 
tity of these prayers. As the Catholics with their beads, and the Greeks and 
Russians with their Gospodi pomilui, repeated twelve times ina breath, have 
taken up a notion that the Almighty regards not the fervour but the number of | 
prayers, so they have hit upon the following extraordinary invention. They 
wrap a stripe of paper on which the prayer above-mentioned is copied a great 
number of times round a pencil which revolves in a ring of most curious work- 
manship. By means of a small mechanical contrivance, the pencil with the 
paper can be turned round 500 times in a minute, and as often as it revolves the 
thousands of prayers written upon it ascend to heaven, and the effect is the same 
as if 500,000 tongues had pronounced the prayer once in that minute. The 
baron had several of these little praying machines. ‘The Lamaites, when con- 
versing together in leisure moments, have them upon their lap, and keep the 
little ommanibadmichom spinning-wheel incessantly at work. Hence one may | 
conceive what a prodigious mass of effusions of the heart and exercises uf de- | 
votion the Burates were enabled to pay by those 250,000,000 copies, worked 
by the printing-press, and sent to them by the baron.” 

Another circumstance mentioned by Kohl, while pondering over the trea- 
sures in the Model-room of the Academy, will probably startle our romance | 
readers. 

“‘ With us, Siberia is a name that excites no other feelings than of pain and 
horror. In Russia one acquires a different notion of it; and the Russians who 
have been in that country are all so prepossessed in its favour, that, according 
to their account, it is the land of promise, the El Dorado of Russia. Nature | 
is rich and wonderful ; the race of men strong and healty ; society in the towns 
more intellectual and more polished than any where else in Russia ; and who- 
ever has got over the disagreeables incident to the first coming—the knout, a 
few years’ compulsory labour and so forth—finds himself so comfortable, and is | 
so contented, that he has no wishto change his new country for any other. 
The Miners’ Corps contribute much to heighten the good opinion of Siberia, 
and to diffuse brilliant notions of its nature. Here is to be seen, among other | 
things, a pyramid composed entirely of different precious stones of Siberia, a | 
monument showing at one glance the richness of that country. The large mag- | 
nificent specimens of malachite, one of which weighs several poods ,the superb 
emeralds, the magnificent beryls, the largest of which, six inches in length, lie | 
on elegant velvet cushions, under bell-glasses, lke the crowns of the czars in 
Moscow, the blue lapis-lazuli and Labrador stones, enchantingly variegated 
with a golden tinge, the blueish amethysts and chalcedonies, the gigantic load- | 
stones, which carry hundred weights with ease, and grow stronger under the | 
burden, the crystals of copper and gold, as weil as the beautiful landscapes 
among the Mongol Alps which adorn the walls of the Siberian room, tend only | 
to increase the longing after that country.” 

Others, again, will feel an interest in the following extracts from a descrip- | 
tion of a lunatic asylum, in which it will be seen that the gentle treatment | 
lately introduced into this country had already teen adopted in Petersburg :— 

** The behaviour of the attendants is polite and courteous ; every fresh pa- 
tient is received very respectfully, and first taken into the society of the most | 
rationai of the lunatics, who have likewise acquired the same tone of polite- 
ness. Here he is shown the interesting collections and productions of art ; re- 
freshments are brought him ; he is invited to a game at billiards, or backgam- 
mon, or may converse, if he likes it better; he is indulged in every thing as | 
far as possible, and thwarted only in that which might be hurtful tehim. Em- 
ployment, the beauties of nature, pleasant society, and recreation ; and, on the 
other hand, darkness,solitary confinement, and ennui, are the principal engines 
employed to excite and to encourage, to soothe and to tame. Next day,there- | 
fore, the new comer is conducted to the work-rooms of the patients, where 
they are engaged in carpenters’ and pastetoard work, spinning, knitting, sew- 
ing, embroidery, &c , and asked whether he likes any of these occupations. 
If he takes a fancy to one or other of them, pains are taken to teach it him, as | 
it were in play; but if he shows and continues to show an aversion to all kinds 
of bodily exertion—intellectual employment, reading in the select library of 
the institution, is allowed to those only who are far advanced towards a cure— | 
he is led out of the work-rooms, lest, as it is observed, the industrious gentle- 
men there should be disturbed, and taken to a solitary apartment, where some- 
times he is attacked ere long by ennui. If he complains of it, he is led back 
to the work-rooms, and repeatedly invited to join in some of the operations go- 
ing forward there, with a promise that he shall then join in the pleasant tea- 
parties also. If he is not susceptible of ennui in the light room, and persists | 
in apathy or begins to be violent, he is shut up in the cushioned room, from 
which even the most outrageous soon wish to be released, because the very 
maddest persons feel the need of light in their wildest undertakings, and dark- 
ness seems intolerable even to the most frenzied imagination. * * 

The Russians, from their sanguine temperament, are most liable to fits of ra- 
ving madness. The Fins, a thick-blooded and choleric race, are more subject | 
to melancholy and idiocy, which latters occurs very rarely among the Russians. | 
But the Lettes, poetic, good-natured, childlike, and frequently childish peo- 
ple, farnish in general only harmless lunatics. We saw several Russians in 
strait waistcoats. At almost every farm-house in Livonia and Courland, you 
meet with a Lettish lunatic, bedizened with ribbons, flowers, glass beads, and | 
other finery, who fancies himself a general or an emperor, and yet, decorated, 
with all the insignia of his station upon him, good-naturedly condescends to | 
employ himself in cleaving wood and fetching water: * “s A parti- | 
cular diary is kept about every patient ; also concerning his work, for which a | 
small sum is allowed him, that the insane, seeing the profit accruing to them 
from labour, may be instigated to greater industry. Most of the men employ | 
themselves with pasteboard work, a trade which is easily learned, and the pro- | 
ducts of which, as they speedily lead to some results, are not long in affording | 
pleasure and profit. Of the 130 patients in the house, in 1835, fifty were 
dismissed, half of them cured, and the other half, as incurable, delivered up to | 
their friends, at the desire of the latter ; and twenty-four died in the course of 
the year.” | 

And now farewell. Our present extracts, and our former translations, must | 
have given the reader a good idea of the merits of the writer of ‘ Russia and 
the Russians ;’ and a more faithful, or, on the whole, more able painter of 
men and manners than J. G. Kohl, he is not likely to meet with in half a cen- 
tury. 








FASHIONS. 
** A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.””—Porr. 

Weare arrived at one of those moments at which fashions do really change. 
’Tis true, that every week some grand mutation is announced, but, nine times 
out of ten, the change never existed but in the imagination of the editor, who 
conveys the intelligence in such advisedly confused verbiage as to baffle detec- 
tion; the only changes from week to week are such delicate modifications of 
colour, form, and tissues, as totally escape the ex-professo writers on fashion’ 
May we not take credit with our fair readers for having often revealed to them | 
the niceties of the transition shades of fashion—those cameleon-like mutations, 
which precede the total metempsychosis of toilettes. | 

The change in dress at this moment is complete. As far as colour is con- 
cerned, it is a difference from white to black. For the young, for ladies of taste, | 
and above that love of finery and striking colours which fascinate children and | 
vulgar people ; for such youthful refined persons as_we have alluded to, there | 
is no colour so beautiful as white for summer, contrast it if you please with 
bright scarfs, bonnets, shawls. Winter has its colours also, one amongst 
others only admissable at that season—black, the pet colour of the shrewdest of | 
elegantes, the most becoming of all colours to the female form. It would be | 
worth while adopting that colonr, which the Spanish coquette wears through- | 
out the year, were it only for the pretext it gives for wearing transparent black | 
silk stockings, which make any tolerable lady’s foot look so divinely small and | 
fairy-like, that you could kiss the print of their footsteps—were such impres- 
sions left behind—were it not that since the days when Apollo pursued Daphne, | 
it is a settled point that not even a blade of grass feels the pressure of the femi- 
nine toc. Black, we say, and those darker wntform colours approaching nearest 
to it, are the appropriate colours for winter; but a lady should not be dressed 
in such sable costume as to appear just returned from a funeral. The satin or 
velvet bonnet should have its drooping feather or its flowers ; the most becom- 
ing colour for the latter, at all eveuts, being lightest blue. The black dress 

| 
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should have a pattern, ora cord, running through it, glistening in the light 
at the play of every fold. But of all abominations of funeral reminis- 
cence, avoid the black velvet shawl, still in fashion last year. Independent of 
its frightful shape and its want of drapery and adherence tothe form, we never 
see it but we shudder. It reminds us of a young and lovely woman, who went 
mad at the death of her lover (he died two days before their marriage ;) she 
escaped at night from the guard of her sleeping attendants, and was found | 
wrapped in the velvet pall she had dragged from off her lover's coffin 

But winter admits of that dress—of that ornament to costume which hath no 
equal—fur, which, in all except tropical climes, has characterized the costume 
of the great in every age. Nothing sets off beauty like fur; but it must be | 


properly worn. Last winter, that arbiter of elegance, Count D’O0 —, bestow- 
ing some strokes of his graphic pencil upon Berton, his tailor, devised the most | 
gracefully shaped fur juste au corps for gentlemen. But lo and behold, noble 
Lords would have the fur put outside; and the other great personages did 
not give it a thought when they adopted the costume. In Piccadilly, one 








morning, within five minutes, we met the Earl of C——, the Duke of B 
dressed in this preposterous dress ; and another Duke, likewise,at whom friend 
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or foe never dared to laugh. These otherwise elegant dresses will now have 
their fur turned inside, as its object, as well as the difference twixt man and 
beast, requires, now that seal-skin amazones,and all sorts of fur vestments, are 
in fashion. These observations we have made to impress upon ladies never to- 
wear any sort of fur outside ; nothing is more inelegant and vulgar, or imparts 
more heaviness to the figure, inclining you to believe, when you behold it, that 
there is no difference betwixt /a belle et la béte.* 

Besides, at her Majesty’s ever-memorable masque, fur, so characteristic of 
rank at the epoch revived, produced such delightful effect that it is sure to be 
adopted this winter more than ever. Nothing so becoming to trim the sleeves 
and the edges of the skirt of first-rate walking-dresses, particularly those of vel- 
vet, with which chinchilla, par example, produce the most fascinating contrast. 
The taste for those most unbecoming of cloaks, the extinguisher-shaped car- 
dinals, still prevails amongst those who dress according to printed fashions and 
not according to taste. Far will at least relieve the coup-d'@il of those least 








| unbecoming, the crispins. It should surround the arm-holes and peer out from 


the edges below. On account of the dowdiness they impart to the shape, ex- 
cept chincilla, and the most delicate as well as the thinnest of furs, none, as 
we said before, are fit to be worn when walking, at least, as complete lining to 
any costume ; aithough in an open carriage they may be employed with admi- 
rable effect. Nothing more fascinating than the sight of a lovely woman re- 
clining in her carriage, nestled in her sable vitchoura, or a flowing mantle lined 
with miniver. In the new “ paletot dla Cracovienne,” due to the same ima- 
ginative pencil and sartorial art as mentioned above, the use of fur as a com- 
plete lining is eschewed. Velvet of different dark shades is employed ; it is 
lined with satin and the edges are surrounded by Petit Canada ot ermine fur. 
The arms and the bodies duly onatté, for sake of warmth, adhere to the form,. 
and the collar curtailed of its ordinary proportions, leaves the throat free to 
shew its flexible grace. But all these cos:umes are dresses for the rich, and it 
cannot be too often repeated that it is the form and colour, not the material of 
dress which fascinate. In Paris, the capital from which the edicts of fashion 
are issued to be obeyed throughout Europe, the neat and quiet toilettes of the 
light-footed grisettes and the belles boutiquieres far transcend those of the great- 
est /ionnes of the gay capital. The greatest blot on the dressing of English 

ladies is the inordinate display of finery they make on the most ordinary occa- 
sions, such as at best is only to be worn when riding in a carriage To such an 
extent is this carried that you see at the Royal theatres the first actresses per- 
forming parts in supposed storms, in ‘* woods and wilds of melancholy gloom,” 
cressed in satin and gossamer ; leaving no doubt of their being heroines from 
their defying the elements almost 

** Dans le simple appareil 
D’une beautié qui se reveille.” 

For promenade costume this year have come forth the most ele gant of wool- 
en shawls imaginable,so soft in texture, and adhering to you like bosom friends; 
crispin cloaks of the mellowest hues, &c. ; and is there not, besides, that spe- 
cies of wrapper still left, which, as long as taste prevails in the world, will 
maintain its supremacy over every other—we, of course, mean the Cashmere 
shawl and its imitations, which, the more old fashioned is its pattern, the more 
resembling to the original Indian model its palms and its subdued colours, the 
more worthy of the selection of the lady of real fashiou. Whe have long 
since revealed the secret of wearing a Cashmere so as to produce irresistible 


| effect. 


Her Majesty has kindly taken under her special protection the manufacture 


| of those loyal Gaels from whom she has lately experienced such a cordial re- 


ception, and for the next three months tartans will reign paramount. Whether 
in velvet, silk, or woollen, tissues of the above pattern afford charming resour- 
ces for a lady’s toilette ; but all the striking patterns must be carefully avoided, 
otherwise a lady looks for all the world like an ambulating chess-board. No- 
thing is so contrary to the Jine of beauty,—nothing so inimical to the contour 
of a lady’s form as a striking right angular pattern; whilst an undulating de- 
sign, and such a combination of colours as to produce one mellowed and indis- 


| tinct to the eye, will always be the choice of a real elegante. 


We have hitherto in this article enlarged on the theory and philosophy of 
toilet, being persuaded that the esprit with which a lady dresses is everything, 
and that otherwise, 

‘* Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 

But we will now translate and give to our fair readers, verbatim, the more 
technical details of dress, just received from a Parisian belle, to whom all praise 
be given. It will be seen the fair e/egante’s opinions agree with ours, although 
they were unknown when we wrote the above. 

Already the walking costume is assuming a more wintry aspect. The trans- 
parent camaiis, the scarfs of lace or of light silk, are now entirely supplanted 
by mantles of dark-coloured silk or velvet. These, though not touching the 
ground are yet worn considerably longer than the cardinals so much and so 
justly objected to, and this takvs off much of their ungraceful effect They 
are usually trimmed with gymp, embroidered or ornamented with braid. The 
cloaks for the winter will be, it is expected, of much more ample dimensions 
than those of last season. Furs of every description will be much worn. 
Dresses, pelisses, and cloaks, will be universally trimmed with them; and we 
cannot but applaud this fashion, at once so commodious and so becoming. 

Capotes of velvet and satin are already in hand; and we rejoice to see that 
a new form of bonnet is aimed at, which will put an end to those in the shape 
of extinguishers, which, although so unbecoming, have been so universally 
worn this summer. ‘The pendent ears, a la Bienheim, will be suppressed, the 


| straight replaced by a curvilinear form. Dresses of satin, of moire silk, of 


gros de Tours, stripped and shot with two or three colours, are still worn in 
preference forthe promenade. ‘These are usually made high, en pelisse, often 
ornamented with gymp or braid, and one or two rows of buttons down the front 
of the dress ; tight sleeves, ornamented in like manner; the corsage is rarely 
pointed, ceintures being again in fashion. Tucks are still worn, though not in- 


| variably ; and we have even seen some dresses trimmed with two deep floun- 


ces. The silks called dowarieres, just come into vogue, are charming ; they 
have usually a black or chocolate coloured ground, with a running pattern of 
flowers—the age of the dowager dress contrasting with the youth of the wear- 
er. Quelle coquetterie? For the evening is vften worn adress of pink moire, 
trimmed with a deep flounce of black lace rather elevated above the edge of 
the skirt, allowing space for a small bouffant of silk beneath the sleeves, tight 
and descending nearly to the elbow, with a trimming of black lace, a small pe- 
lerine en cardinale fastened to the edge of the dress, likewise trimmed with 
black lace. This graceful dress is full of reminiscences of cachuchas and bo- 
leros, fandangos and guarachias. Brocaded silks and velvets are already adopt- 
ed for evening wear. “Il n'y arien de nouveau que ce qui est oublié,” said 
the wittiest of writers ; and we have already imparted the coquettish motive 
for adopting oid costumes. The plain cols chevaliere of double batiste stitched, 
with cuffs of the same material, appear to great advantage over the dark co- 
loured pelisses of satin and velvet. Formorning wear there are warm dresses 
of woollen materia!, which are exceedingly pretty and comfortable ; the fine 


| Saxon wool of which they are made, make soft to the touch, pleasant to the 
eye, and what is still more important, it makes them assume readily those pleats 
| and folds, that adverence to the form so sought after in all ¢oiletles raisonnées. 


—Court Journal, Oct. 1. 





* Of course, our fair readers know the beautiful tale Le Belle et La Bete. We could 
not help thinking of it on meeting Lady B. some time back. Mr. H. and Mrs. H., now 
Lady B.,and who preserves still vestiges of the surpassing beauty of ber youthful 
days, were painted by the tamous limuer L——. When the pictures were finished, Mr. 
H. quarrelied with the painter about the style ; upon which the latter, to be revenged, 
had the pictures advertised for exhibition as La Belle et La Bere 





CLOSE OF THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

In conducting Sphor’s Oratorio in the absence of its illustrious author, Pro- 
fessor Taylor performed a delicate and responsible task ; but the responsibility 
incurred by him on the subsequent day, when the Oratorio of Samson was per- 
formed, was of a still more serious kind. He has dared to violate the purity of 
the text—to impair what the French expressively call the ¢otalité of Handel's 
work, by interpolations, excisions, and alterations, to an extent altogether un- 
precedented in such cases. Colley Cibber’s onslaughts on Shakspere were 
timidity itself compared with this of the learned Professor of Gresham College 
on Handel; and he must lay his account with being roundly taken to task for 
his hardihood, by those critics who, forgetting that poets and musicians are but 
men, liable like other men to weakness and error, would rather insist on their 
remaining with all their imperfections on their heads than allow the most neces- 
sary alteration and most evident improvement to be made or the most glaring 
deformity removed. 

Handel, with all his transcendant greatness, was, as an oratorio-composer 
unfortunately situated. He was resident in a foreign country, with the lan- 
guage of which he was imperfectly acquainted, and with its literature still less. 
He was under the necessity of obtaining the aid of men of letters—or those 
who called themselves such—and, whether from ignorance or from parsimony 


or fromm both causes combined, he was singularly unhappy in his choice of lite- 
rary assistants. ‘* This great composer,’’ says one of his contemporaries, ‘ in- 
stead of engaging the assistance of the best poets of his time, usually sought 


out those who would work the cheapest.” The conse quence was, that (with 
the exception of The Messiah and Isracl in Egypt, the words of which are 
taken from the Scriptures) his Oratorios, considered as dramatic poems, are 
contemptb @; confused and incoherent In structure, mean and vulgar in thought 
and expression, and profaned with the trashy love-jargon of the theatres. 
Though Handel was apparently no judge of literature, yet he had the soul ofa 
poet ; and though he took the pieces manufactured by his literary ourneymen, 
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yet the inequality of his music shews how they acted upon his mind. The 

reatness of the incidents, and striking and affecting situations, with which 
Sccighens history abounds, and which are consequently fonnd in all these pieces, 
however poorly treaetd, were sufficieni of themselves to kindle the flame of in- 
spiration in the musician's breast; while the flame was evidently extinguished 
as often as it met with and was buried under heaps of base rubbish. Hence tie 
number of trifling and commonplace songs, which, to the amazement of the list- 
ener, are mixed up with those stupendous choruses, impassioned recitatives, 
and divine strains, which will render immortal the names of the mightiest mas- 
ters. Handel’s Oratorios, considered as entire works, though talked of by 


everybody, are really known to very few. But let any one go through Solomon, | 


Joshua Jephtha, or this same Samson, and he will be satisfied that this descrin- 
tion of them is without the slightest exaggeration. 

The fate of these, and others of Handel’s Oratorios, has proved their unfit- 
ness for performance. Every attempt since Handel's own day to revive them 
has been a failure ; and for a long time past they have been used only as quar 
ries from which to dig materials for the miscellaneous selections performed at 
concerts and music-meetings. ‘The question, then, comes to be, shall they be 
allowed to sink into oblivion, like the Italian Operas, or shall they be rendered | 
fit for performance by necessary and judicious alterations? There can, we | 
think, be bnt one answer to the question ; and in conformity with this answer | 
Mr. Taylor has acted. We knowno man to whom so delicate a_ task could | 
have been so safely intrusted. No man reveres Handel more deeply ; no man | 
knows him more thoroughly ; no man is better able to fathom his designs and 
appreciate his beauties; and few men, we verily believe, combine so much | 
practical knowledge of the art with the same extent of literary attainment. 

The poem of the Oratorio is founded on the Samson Agonistes of Milton, 
most gratuitously changed and mutilated by Handel's literary mechanic. Mr. 
Taylor has, as far as possible, restored Milton’s text ; though frequently the | 
inferior words are necessarily retained because they could not be separated | 
from music, the rejection of which was out of the question. But, when Han- 
del’s fire was quenched by contact with the words—where the one was render- 
ed cold or trifling by the other—both were removed, and music as well as poe- 
try of a different calibre substituted in their room; the additional music, | 
however, being, with a single exception, Handel’s own, and the additional 
poetry Milton’s. In short, the result of Mr. Taylor’s labours has been 
the production of an oratorio, the joint work of Milton and of Handel, | 
equally grand, symmetrical, and simple in its general form, as beautiful in all | 
its parts. 

Its performance met with the completest success. It was listened to with 
those signs of deep attention and unfailing interest which, in a large audience, 
even though the ordinary modes of applause are laid aside, can never be mis- | 
taken. ‘The overture is one of Handel’s best orchestral composition. Its ef- | 
fects were judicously heightened by additional parts for wind-instruments : the 
lovely final movement especially, by the introduction of four horns, was render- 
ed quite enchanting. In the first scene, the triumphal chorus of the priests of 
Dagon, rejoicing in the capture of their arch-enemy—* Awake the trumpet’s | 
lofty sound,” was indeed lofty, and (as it ought to be) expressive of exultation | 
without piety. ‘The beautiful song, ‘‘ Ye men of Gaza,” isone of those melo- | 
dies over which time has no power ; it has all the freshness of youth—a youth | 
which can never decay. It was much embellished by the aditional parts for 
horns, flutes, and clarionets; which were delicate and tasteful. The next 
scene presents Samson in a solitary place without the walls of Gaza, bemoan- 
ing the bitterness of his lot, In this soliloquy Milton's poetry is profoundly af- 
fecting ; and the recitative in which it has been clothed by Handel is equal to 
the far-lamed ‘* Deeper and deeper still.” It was, too, one of Braham’s great- 
est efforts in impassioned declamation: but Mr. Hobbs, even when weighed 
in the balance with that great performer, was not found wanting. He deliver- 
ed the monologue with intense feeling ; and was equally admirable in the air, 
‘** Total eclipse.” His utterance of ** no surino moon !”’ was the very cry of 
despair. He is joined by Micah who condoles with him, and endeavours to 
inspire him with religious hope. This part was sustained by Miss Hawes ; who 
exhibited considerable ability, and would have done better had she rested con- 

tent with being natural and simple ; but (as she generally is) she was too ambi- 
tious of display ; and in the air, ‘* In God your father trust,” fell into one of 
her usual tricks of substituting her own notes for those of the composer, in 
order to exhibit the lowest tones of her voice. The chorus, ‘ O first created 
beam,” is a prayer breathing the deepest devotion. At the words, ‘ Let there 
be light,” there is a descriptive effect in the accompaniments, which evidently 
suggested to Haydn his treatment of the same words in The Creation: and 
the effect of this passage was greatly enhanced by Mr. Taylor’s powerful rein- 
forcements of trumpets, trombones, and the whole strength of the wind instru- 
ments. Samson's aged father, Manoah, now enters. The recitative and air 
delivered by Mr. Phillips belong to the additional matter: both are perfectly in 
place ; and the air, * Lord, let thy mercy lighten,” is a gem of the purest wa- 
ter: it was sung with much beauty and expression. The subsequent air of 
Samson—also introduced—is equally admirable in its melody and its accompa- 
niments. ‘The concluding lines, 


| 


‘** My race of glory’s run, and race of shame; 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest,” 
are united to notes that brreate the deepest wo, and were uttered in a tone 
which few could listen to without emotion. 
The scene of the morning sacrifice of the Jews consists chiefly of added 
matter. Thehymn, ‘ Jehovah reigns in majesty excelling,” is the only piece 
introduced by Mr. Taylor which is not from the works of Handel. It isa 


motet by Palestrina, in five vocal parts, and accompanied only by the trom- | 


bones. Its effect was inconceivably grand ; and its repetition was called for 
by the Bishop of Norwich. It was followed by a beautiful quartet, 


thy all-commanding might,”—very finely sung by Madame Caradori, Young, | 


Hobbs, and Phillips. A passage in triplets, at the words ‘“ Let us therefore 
warble forth,’ was most charmingly warbled by the soprano. The chorus, 
**God will not long defer,” is a wonderful combination of simplicity and gran- 
deur. It opens with a solemn strain, in long notes and plain counterpoint, in 
the manner of acorale, and then breaks into a fugue on a broad and marked 
subject ; which is soon followed by a second subject, combined with a third ; 
and ail are worked together with astonishing skill and clearness, till the con- 
clusion rises to a climax of harmonic splendour. A charming little air, sung 
by Madame Caradori as an Israelitish woman, *‘ Shepherd of Israel,” followed 
this mighty display of polyphonic power, with which it made a delicious con- 
trast. ‘Then came the fine recitative for Samson, the words of which in this 
version are, ‘Israel, on thee I have brought shame and scandal ;” followed by 
the famons air, ‘* Why does the God of Israel sleep,”—remarkable for its de- 
scriptive accompaniment. It was succeeded by a beautiful quintet for solo 
voices ; and the act terminated with the magnificent chorus, ‘“‘ Immortal Lord 
of earth and skies,”—taken from the Oratorio of Deborah, with the alterations 
of the words rendered necessary by the difference of the subject. 

The opening chorus of the second act, ‘Then round about the starry 
throne,” or in this version, “‘ Before the sapphire-colour'd throne,” is one of the 
greatest and best-known of Handet’s choruses ; and equally well-known is the 
divine air, ** Return. O God of hosts,” which is so beautifully blended with 
the voices of the chorus. The performance of this air was one of Miss Hawes’s 
most successful efforts. The approach of Harapha, the gigantic Philistine, is 
announced by a chorus, taken, like the former, from Deborah. It has some 
fine descriptive effects, particularly at the words “ with giant stride and haughty 
brow ;”” and the fugue which winds it up is admirable. The giant did not find 
in Mr. Balfe a very giant-like representative ; but his Italian education has 
made him an admirable ‘declaimer. His recitative has the true march and ra- 
pidity of musical speech—qualities in which English singers in general are very 
deficient ; and he sustained the part with vigour and energy. His singing of 
the air, ‘* Honour and arms,” was peculiarly excellent. This scene is termi- 
nated by the celebrated chorus, ‘* Hear Jacob’s God,” which was borrowed by 
Handel himself from the chorus, ‘* Plorate fili# Israel,’ in Carissimi’s canta- 
ta of Jephtha. The scene in the temple of Dagon where the Philistines are 
holding their festival is introduced by a triumphal march and chorus of the 
priests, of a rich and gorgeous character. Miss Rainforth, as a Philistine wo- 
man, sang an air, “ Spiritsof mirth and pleasure,” full of joyous expression 
and beautiful melody : a second woman, Miss Bassano, joined her in a duet, 
the subject of which is remarkably like that of the rustic chorus ** Giovinette” 
in Don Giovanni. The parts are Beautifully blended in notes “ of linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” and the whole duet might have been written by Mozart. 
Then follows one of Mr. Taylor's happiest introductions, the splendid chorus, 
** Proclaim aloud his wide domain,” from Handel’s Italian Opera Giulio Cesare 
The blind captive is brought into the temple, amid the insulting shouts and ex- 
clamations of the Philistine rabble. The words 

‘“* Hear, Samson, hear ! 

The foe is near !” 
reiterated and tossed about from side to side, in sharp, abruft accents, gave a 
lively idea of the clamours of such a multitude. ‘The air sung by Samson, 
“O Lord, remember me this once,” is full of expression ; and beautifully ac 
companied by the violoncella and contrabasso only, in the style of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, adopted by Handel in many beautiful airs, which have been enriched 
by the exquisite tones of Lindley. The celebrated chorus, “ Fixed in his 
everlasting seat,’’—in which the Philistines and Israelites, in opposition to each 
other, sing the praises of Dagon and of Jehovah, concludes this scene ; and 
shortly afterwards, Samson's friends, assembled without the walls, hear the 
distant sounds which announce the catastrophe. Now we have never under- 
stood this part of the drama ; and Mr. Taylor, we think, has not removed the 


and contains some beautiful music ; among 
| site solo and chorus, ‘* Ye sons of Israel ;” the Dead March taken by Handel 
himself from his Saul ; the solo and chorus, * Glorious hero ;”’ the song, ** Let 
the bright seraphim,” with its brilliant trampet accompaniment ; and the final 


| lor. 


| gallant veteran Francois Cramer exerted himself with his whole heart and soul ; 


| those pieces which have already been fashionable or popular in London. 
| peculiarity of the Norwich Concerts is the use of the choral band ; who on both 


_ in Egitto, * Dal tuo stellato soglio ;” mthe march and chorus by Mozart, “ All 


| triumph, at this time, will be of mestimable benefit to the cause of good mu- 


‘- Lord, | 


blend the praises of their own God with those of the Pagan idol? And, as’ 
| Samson immediately afterwards pulls down the temple, what becomes of this 
| assemblage of his countryfolks? Be this, however, as it may, the effect of 
the music which describes this event has been greatly heightened by Mr. Tay- 
lor ; who, by the chromatic wailing of the flutes and oboes, the bursts from the 
trombones, and the thunder of the drums, added great strength to the colours 
| of the picture. The cries of the perishing multitude, blended in wild confu- 
sion with the crash of the falling edifice, form a chorus which for appalling ef- 
fect 1s without a parallel. 

The third act is very brief ; and, after the tremendous catastrophe of the 
tale, it may in a dramatic point of view be considered as superfluous. It con- 
sists entirely of the lamentations of the Israelites for their fallen champion, 
which, in particular, is the exqui- 


chorus, “* Let their celestial concerts all unite,” which terminates the work with 
great majesty. 
Such is the Oratorio of Samson as remodelled and revived by Professor Tay- 

As performed at Exeter Hall, it drives number away, from very weari 
hess ; as performed at Norwich, it produced one unmingled feeling of enthu” 
siastic delight, in which the audience shared with every performer in the or” 
chestra. In regard to the performers of every description—solo-singers, choris™ 
ters, and instrumentalists—their merits transcend any praise that we can be- 
stow ; they have nobly supported the musical reputation of their country. The 


and Mr. Turle made the most able and judicious use of the powers of his co- 
lossal instrument. 

It remains to say a few words of the Concerts of Wednesday and Thursday 
evening ; and but few words are necessary, since, as we remarked last week, 
the performances must necessarily be but a repetition, on provincial ground, of 
The 


these evenings were effectively employed, in the quartet and chorus from Mosé 


hail, our queen ;” in Purcell’s To arms ;” and in “‘ Galatea, dry thy tears,” 
from Acis and Galatea. These concerts presented no other remarkable feature, 
but were as good as, under the circumstances, they could be mede ; and they 
went off very pleasantly, 

On the whole, this has been a most brilliant and successful Festival. From. 
a statement in the Norwich papers it appears that the pecuniary receipts ex 
ceed those of 1839 by no less than seven hundred pounds ; and, as there is no 
reason to suppose that the expenditure has been greater, the sum available for 
charitable purposes may be considered as increased by that amount. Such a 


sic. 





A MARRIAGE ON THE TAPIiS. 

There is a marriage “ toward,” which creates the greatest sensation, both 
on account of the high rank of the putative bridegroom, and still more through 
the exalted position of the future bride; this, marriage d’écldt, which the 
haut monde say is on the eve of accomplishment, is between the Most Noble 
the Marquess of Douglas and her Serene Highness Princess Mary Amelia, 
daughter of the Dowager Duchess of Baden. Her Highness is twenty-five 
years of age, and she is as beautiful as she is accomplished, inheriting the qua- 
lities of her mother, the Priacess Stephanie, whose reputation for charms of 
mind and person is proverbial throughout the Continent. The Marquess of 
Douglas is thirty-three years of age. Some objections have existed as to the 
marriage, on account of the promessa being the daughter of a Sovereign Prin- 
cess, but we hear that these objections had been waved when it became known 
that the young Marquess would inherit the triple Dukedom of Hamilton, Bran- 
don, and Caatelrault. He is besides heir to the glories of the Arrans and 
Douglases, and his direct ancestor in 1542 was not only chosen Regent of 
Scotland unanimously, but declared by Parliament heir presumptive to the 
crown, should his ward, Queen Mary, die without issue. The Duchess Dowage r 
of Baden’s residence 1s at Manheim, and there the Duchess of Hamilton is 
staying at this moment. If this marriage take place, as confidently announced 
in the highest circles, the Marquess of Douglas will become brother-in-law to 
the Hereditary Prince of Hohen Zollern Zigmarringen, and also to Prince 
Wasa, son of the unfortunate deposed King of Sweden. 

We have only to add to the above, that the confident assertions as to the 
above marriage surprised us, as it had previously been reported that a young 
Earl, whose inheritance will only be Petty in its origin, was the favoured suitor 
of the young Princess. 





Suntmary, 





Lord John Russell, it is said, has been occupying his leisure hours, since his 
retirement from office, in preparing for publication selections from the corres- 
| pondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, from the originals preserved at 
| Woburn Abbey. This was Junius's Duke of Bedford ; it is not impossible, 
| therefore, that the publication of these letters may help the speculative to a 
new conjecture, or to strengthen former proofs. 


A scientific expedition, under the direction of the Academy of Sciences of 

| St. Petersburg, is about to proceed immediately to Siberia, to explore the vast 

| country between the rivers Pjasida and Chatanga, extending to the Icy Sea. 

| M. Widdendorf, a professor of zoology in the university of Kiew, was to direct 

the expedition, and had received for that purpose a gift of 13,000 rubles from 
the Emperor. 


At Palermo, (while still under engagements to Barbaja, the celebrated Nea- 
politan manager,) Rubini was the hero of an adventure nearly as romantic, but 
not so tragica', as the celebrated story of Stradella. On his arrival at Palermo, 
he waited on a lady of very high rank, to whom he had letters of introduction, 
and who received him with the kindness and distinction due to nis genius and 
agreeable manners. In the evening, when he appeared on the stage, Rubini 
made a respectful inclination to his fair patroness, who was in her box ; an act 
which, though dictated simply by respect and gratitude, roused the vindictive 
jealousy of a Sicilian husband. On quitting the theatre, the presumptuous 
singer found himself suddenly in the hands of a couple of bravos, who seized 
his arms, muffled his head in a cloak, and began to drag him towards the beach, 
intending (according to custom in such cases) to stab him, and get rid of his 
body by throwing it into the sea. The unfortunate tenor gave himself up for 
lost; he could not call out, and if he had, such outcries would have attracted 
little notice in Sicily. Luckily for him, however, he was recognised by one of 
the bravos. In those parts of the world a murderer may be a man of taste and 
vertu. Such were the intended assassins of poor Stradella; and such, fortu- 
nately, was the worthy who had Rubini in his grasp. He was a musical ama- 
teur, to whom Rubini had sometimes given orders for the opera. He could not 
hurt his favourite artist ; and instead of using his stiletto, he told Rubini of the 
danger he had run, set him at liberty, and advised him to get out of Sicily as 
fast as possible; an advice which, as may be supposed, the illustrious singer 
promptiy followed.—Mainzer’s Musical Times. 


Present from the Marquess of Breadalbane to Prince Albert.—Previous to 
the Priuce’s departure from Taymouth, the noble Marquess presented his Royal 
Highness with a splendid “ stirrap cup,” composed of Scotch pebbles and jas- 
pers, richly mounted in gold, the pebble forming the bottom of the cup being a 
singularly beautiful specimen, the natural lines in which present the figure of a 
Highland loch, with the sun under acloud. The cup has been much admired 
by all who have seen it. The Guildry of Dundee have conferred the freedom 
of the city on the Marquess of Breadalbane, as a public acknowledgment of 
the princely manner in which his Lordship received and entertained her Majesty 
and her Royal consort on the occasion of their late visit. 


Marine Glue.—Farther and severe tests of the value and strength® of Mr. 
Jeffrey’s cement (shell-lac and caoutchouc) have been made during the present 
week at Woolwich. The halves of wooden balls, fastened together with the 
marine glue only, have been fired from mortars and howitzers at different an- 
gles and elevations, to enormous heights and against the ground, without the 
least disturbance in the cohesion. Neither the enormous shock of the fall from 
almost invisible heights, nor the force of the resistance to the cannon-ball 
speed, affected in the least the connexion of the semi-globes. Neither could 





_ Dr. Conolly, the resident physician at the Hanwell County for Luna- 
tics, who has succeeded through many difficulties in establishing his system of 
moral and rational treatment at that institution—where, as our readers know, 
the extended scale of the experiment combines all the conditions of a full and 
perfect trial, as the result does of complete success,—is about to publish a 


work on the treatment of the Insane, expounding his benevolent views, and 
embodying his experiences. 


Russian Scientific Expedition —An expedition, under the direction of the 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, is about departing from that capital 
to explore the extensive region ot Siberia comprised between the rivers Pjasi- 
da and Chatanga and the Icy Sea, as yet unvisited by man. M. Widdendorf, 
professor of zoology in the University of Kiew, to whom the emperor had as- 
signed 13,000 rubles, is at the head of the expedition. 

Steam Voyage through France to the Mediterranean.—The following extract 
from a Leghorn le'ter appeared in the Times :— Yesterday three steamers 
arrived here. They came from England, and made their voyage through 
France, for they first ascended the Seine, and then passed by the way of the 


canals into the Mediterranean. This is the first voyage of the kind that ever 
was made.” 


Nearly four thousand pounds have been already subscribed for the monu* 
ment to the memory of the late Thomas William Coke, Earl of Leicester. 


Prince Puckler Muskau, according to the German journals, is about to take 
a voyage to America. 


PEE ALBIOW, 
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Russia, and the Russians, have been a social and political problem ever since 
the days of Peter the Great. Before the reign of that singularly gifted but 
anomalous monarch, Muscovy was considered in a light but little different from 
that in which we still view the ancient Scythians, Sarmatians, and Sclavonic 
tribes; but the giant-strokes of Peter threw his vast dominion into a position 
so much more prominent in the eyes of the civilized world, that they have ever 
since become marked and noted, and the problem has been continually in pro- 
gress of solution from that period to the present. 

The impetus given to civilization in Russia, by the remarkable prince above- 
mentioned has happily been sustained by his successors generally ; and, what- 
ever may have been the ultimate ends of their ambition beyond the recognised 
limits of the empire, whatever schemes of conquest or of preponderating influ- 
ence they may have had at heart, it is at least evident that the Autocrats of 
Russia have been earnest in the desire, and judicious in the means, to improve 
the national character, to follow up, as closely as might be, the march of so- 
cial improvement which has characterized the other nations of Europe, and to 
be respected by her moral as well as her physical strength. Hence we per- 
ceive that ample encouragements and rewards have continually been at the ac- 
ceptance of foreigners from any country, who by their talents and zeal could 
contribute to the advancement of the Russian nation in arts, sciences, literature» 
tactics, and diplomacy. 

The arbitrary powers of the Russian nobles over the people on their im- 
mense estates, and the relation of lord and serf, may have apparently tended to 
retard the progress of knowledge, and the acquisition of free principles and in- 
stitutions ; yet it by no means follows that simultaneous abjaration by the great 
landholders, of the rights which they hold over their serfs,would have at all has- 
tened the attainment of the latter, as a body, to rational freedom and its ample 
enjoyment. Their degraded condition may be viewed in much the same light 
as that of the late slaves in the West Indies. We may regret that any, who 
have the image of their Maker, and are possessed of reasoning faculties and 
immortal souls, should be humiliated in condition as we here perceive them to 
be ; but, finding this to be their actual condition, it is surely better to treat them 
as tenderly as circumstances will permit, and fit them for freedom before that 
last great boon is bestowed, thus preverting an inestimable blessing from be- 
coming lamentably abused. Thus, therefore, the partial and gradual emanci- 
pation of the Polish and Russian serfs from their servile condition, is in all pro- 
bability the safest indication that their freedom will at length be stable in itself 
and beneficial to society at large. 

In the meantime it is gratifying to perceive from the reports of travellers 
and observers, how readily Russia follows up the improvements of other 
countries, and even amidst many absurdities in the institutions of her adoption» 
Should she proveed as rapidly in 
her intellectual and political career as she has during the last century and a 
half, it will require all the moderation and self-denial that man has ever yet 
possessed, to self-restrain the arbitrary sovereign of so immense an extent of 


how constant is her attention to solid good. 


territory within those bounds which are necessary for the ‘ balance of power.’’” 

We have been drawn into this train of reflection from perusing the work of 
J.G. Kohl, on “ Russia and the Russians in 1842,” a book at once so enter- 
taining and so instructive, that it has called for notice of its merits more than 
once. Wecommend to perusal that which is placed in our columns to- 
day, not doubting that it will be found faithful, spirited, and interesting to the 
readers. 

The lovers of music and the promoters of musical science will probably find 
much gratification in reading the account of the recent grand festival at Nor- 
wich, England. Performances of this nature are of the most magnificent or- 
der of musical exhibition that England presents, and, of these, Norwich has 
long had the reputation of giving them in amanner equal, if not superior, to ary 
other provincial festival, if not those of the Metropolis itself. 

Many and great were the anticipations that the distinguished Spohr would 
come over to preside at the performance of his own grand Oratorio, and doubt. 
less the first dash of disappointment was proportionably great; but without 
Professor Taylor was a 





disparagement to him or indeed to any living master, 
substitute amply sufficient for the discharge of the arduous duty. indeed when 
it is recollected that Taylor himself wrote the original librette, that Spohr, in 
writing the music to it, being deficient in the accentuation of the English lan- 
guage, had made several false accents thereto in the composition, and that 
the professor had to re-construct his poetry to fit it to the music ; we may rea- 
dily imagine both his capability aad his zeal to do justice to the spirit of the 
whole. . 

It may not be generally known, out of musical society, that Professor Tay- 
lor was not bred to music, with a view to its public adoption by him. He is a 
gentleman of good family, of superior education and attainments, and originally 
of large property. His musical knowledge is derived from an ardent pursuit of 
it, as a matter of taste. For several years he was amember of a banking house 
in Norwich, and it was upon the failure of that concern, in which his whole 
property was involved, that he was induced to adopt asa profession that which 
had at all times yielded him delight. He accordingly made his appearance as 
a basso cantante in Oratorio and in concerts, and the fine taste which he exhi- 
bited in point of style, although without great power of voice, evinced the man 
of cultivated mind and professional talent, whilst his good family connexions, 
his gentlemanly bearing, and general prepossessing appearance, at once estab- 
lished him a valuable accession to musical science. For the last twelve years his 


celebrity has been constantly increasing ; his profound knowledge of musical 








the sledge hammer destroy their contact, although its blows shattered the 
wood. Need we add, that altogether the trials and results were of the most 
satisfactory kind, and the strength and value of the marine glue placed beyond 
a doubt. } 

Electro-Magnetic Locomotive —The Edinburgh Witness gives an account 
of a trial of the electro-magnetic, asa motive power, on a large scale, by Mr 
Davidson, under the patronage of the directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway Company. It describes the machine as “containing six powerful 
batteries, huge magnetic coils, and three large magnets fastened on each of 
two revolving cylinders, through which pass the axles of the driving-wheels = 
the whole weighing between five and six tons. It farther states, that “ the 
motion produced, although not rapid, was such as clearly to establish the prin- 
ciple that this agent is adapted to the purpose of locomotion ;"’ and that Mr. 
Davidson expressed himself sanguine as to his being able to obviate many of 








difficulty. How comes there to be a bana of Israelites within the temple du- 


ring the celebration of this Philistine festival, and strong enough to dare to | locomotives. 


the difficultieswbich yet staud in the way of its being adopted in lieu of steam_ 





nd of the works of all the best masters, has been well displayed in 
the numerous lectures given by him at the Gresham institution, Royal Ex- 


of which he is the appoiuted professor, as well as by many others in the 
servedly attended 


principles, a 


change, 
different provincial cities, where applause and fame have de 
his labors. 

His latest labor, that of purifying the Handel text, and even of incorporating 
other music with it, is one of the boldest efforts of genius that we know of; 
ost perfect success could have saved him from the dis- 
an innovator upon the 
We refer our readers 


and nothing but the m 
grace which would have attended the futile attempt of 
text of one acknowledged to be the giant of his kind. 

to the detail of this novel instance of practical criticism, and think they will 
agree with us that Edward Taylor is at the very head of the musical profes- 


sion. 
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“‘ Now that September’s full feast is all over, 
And Earth and her myriad breathers are blest ; 
To the swallows farewell, and the cry of the plover 
Sweet Nature would sink to repose on Earth’s breast : 
Unrobe her, 
October, 
And lay her to rest, 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby.” 


Il. 


So chanted the winds round my pinnace of cloud, 
Gyrating for ever, a frolicksome crowd ; 
For they waited for me unbounded in glee, 
Assured while I live, they may wander forth free. 


Ill. 


I would fain be a gentle mother, 
As soft as the dew I weep, 
Or the murmur of each to other 
As I hush my babes to sleep ; 
The forester tall, 
Who towers o’er all, 
And the bines that round him creep ; 
With the simple weeds that find a tongue, 
Proclaiming God their roots among ; 
I would close their wings, and soft and slow, 
Stop their green pulse, and their juices flow, 
For they need the sleep which no dream may break, 
Till Spring to her flowers shouts out, ‘“‘ Awake !” 
1 would do it thus, with the tender sigh 
Of a loving heart, and a smiling eye, 
While the winds breathed only lullaby :-— 
But hark! From those oaks at the forest’s bound, 
A mocking comes forth, and a tittering sound : 
What boots it? I must strip them bare 
As ever the boughs of their fathers were. 
I will take their proud full branches 
Of gnarled or dainty form, 
Hurling leafy avalanches 
In thunder down the storm. 
They have felt the brand of my ireful band, 
And the withering gripe of my scathing hand. 
In the tempest’s roar, ’midst their branches hoar, 
When their sturdiest bolesI cracked,— 
O’er their angry throes my voice arose 
Like a deafening cataract : 
Huge arms | clove from their inmost grove, 
ill they writhed and howled with pain, 
And darkened the air with fragments bare, 
On my furious hurricane. 


mf 


I will do it again, and with funeral pall 

Of a ghastly hue will envelope them all : 

For my mission’s unfilled till the fast-coming rain 

Can creep to the Earth’s covered crannies again.— 

When the vole-mouse has burrowed, when the squirrel’s concealed, 
And. the Iris-robed snake has forsaken the field, 

And the millions of germens, create by the sun, 

Are scattered and earthed—then my mission is done. 


THE HEART—THE HEART! 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


The heart—the heart! oh! let it be 
A true and bounteous thing ; 

As kindly warm, as nobly free, 
As eagle's nestling wing. 

Oh! keep it not, like miser’s gold, 
Snut in from all beside ; 

But let its precious stores unfold, 
In mercy, far and wide. 

The heart—the heart, that’s truly blest, 
Is never all its own; 

No ray of glory lights the breast 
That beats for self alone. 





The heart—the heart! oh! let it spare 
A sigh for others’ pain ; 

The breath that soothes a brother's care 
Is never spent in vain. 

And though it threb at gentlest touch, 
Or Sorrow’s faintest call, 

’T were better it should ache too much, 
Than never ache at all. 

The heart—the heart, that’s truly blest, 
Is never all its own ; 

No ray of glory lights the breast, 
That beats for self alone. 








THE BOAR-HUNT 


BY H. R. ADDISON. 


I had heard so much of of this exciting sport, I was so anxious to partake of 
the inspiring influence of this noble chase, that I was up and dressed a full 
hour too soon, awaiting Charles Fitzroy, who had agreed to come over and 
breakfast with me previous to starting, the powerful exercise we were about to 
undergo requiring the stamina-conferring preparation of a good meal. At the 
appointed time my friend arrived. Never had J seen him in such high spirits 
After a few moments’ pause he confided to me the cause of his joy. Maria 
Selby had consented to accept his hand. He had cut out at least a dozen en- 
vious rivals, and gained the love of one of the loveliest girls that ever visited 
India. I could not do otherwise than congratulate him; at the same time I 








only yields to the superior address of the bold sportsman, who risks his life in | 
approaching him,—the very horse you bestride sharing in your triumph, though — 
conscious of his peril ;—all this, and more, gives zest to a chase, generally ac- | 
knowledged to be the first in the world. ; 
Charley, however, for some time hung back : the scene of the morning had | 
cut him up terribly. I kept closetohim. Having ridden out with him, I de- | 
termined not to leave him, even though I lost the cream of the sport. Maria 
Selby, encouraged by her father, under his efficient protection, was at least a 

hundred yards in advance of us. The ground was uneven. We had to cross 

several nullahs (streams.) This our fair protegée did with perfect safety, 


to shut her out from sight, we heard her utter a loud cry. In a moment Fitz- | 
roy’s spurs were in his horse’s sides; like lightning he dashed after her, and 


shall I even touch upon it? She had fallen—Fitzroy’s hunter had but too well 
cleared his leap—he had carried his rider across the ridge—his fore-feet had 
who would have sacrificed a thousand lives to have saved hers! while on the 
other side stood the maddened father, pouring out curses, calling down male: 
dictions on the head of his daughter's unintentional destroyer. For a while 
Fitzroy seemed to doubt the truth of what he beheld: he kept frantically call- 
ing to her who now lay dead in his arms. The father’s revilings he scarcely 
seemed to hear. Not atear dimmed his eyes—his misery was beyond tears. 
His senses had temporarily yielded to the shock; for he continued calling on 
her in a frenzy of grief to look up and smile upon him. He suddenly seemed 
to recollect himself, and at a glance read the whole extent of his misery. He 
let the corpse gently down, and with a sudden spring wrenched my spear from 
my hand ;—1in the next instant he had driven it through his heart! He fell 
across the body of her whom he had destroyed,—her whom he had loved so 
well. Their blood mingledin one stream. ‘Their souls, it may be fairly hop- 
ed, arose together to a pitying heaven ! 


Vavietices. 


The Tu Quogue Argument.—A Norman peasant having been all day em- 
ployed at ditch-digging, arrived during a pouring rain at his own door, weary, 
drenched, and bedraggied ; when instead of the ready dinner and blazing fire, 
which he had anticipated, his wife exclaimed, ‘‘ Good Heavens, Pierre ! what 
a filthy plight you are in! It rains cats and dogs; but as you can’t be any 
dirtier or wetter than you are, you may as well step down to the village pump, 
and bring home a bucket of water.” Without saying a word, Pierre took the 
bucket, filled it from an offensive standing pool at a little distance, returned to 
the cottage, and threw the whole contents over his wife, crying out, as he lei- 
surely sat himself down, “ Mercy on us, Marguerite! what a muck you are in! 
You can’t be any dirtier or wetter than you are, so you may as well step down 
to the village pump.” 


“‘T may have sold justice,” said Bacon, when accused of judicial corruption ; 
“but I was never base enough to sell injustice.” 


EPIGRAM. ON READING OF THE ADULTERATION (WITH 6LAss) OF SNUFF. 


I said to myself after reading the Times, 
As I restlessly toss’d in my bed 

*Tis glass then destroys all my snuff-taking joys, 
And that make this great pane in my head ! 


Mountain and Valley.—At a party the other day, some discussion arose as 
to the highest mountain in the world : “I don’t know which is,” said B— ; 
*‘ but Nicholas Suisse is certainly the deepest valet.” 

Watch asaw-mill working by steam, 

A spectator seem’d lost in a noon-tide dream : 

At length he burst forth,‘ They do just as they please ! 

‘*Yes! ‘ wise saws and modern instances’ these.” 

THE RIGHT HORSE. 

“« That horse of the captain’s, Tom, may I inquire, 
If you call him ‘ Asbestos’ because he stands fire ?” 
‘*Vy, sir, to be sure, he stands fire like a Weteran, 
But we nam’d him As best oss cos there arn’t a better un !” 


When her Majesty visited Stirling Castle, theGovernor, Sir Archibald Chris- 
tie, directed the Queen’s attention to an old chair which was placcd on the top 
of the flight of steps leading to his house, which had attached to it, printed 
upon es of white satin, the following :—‘The identical chair on which 
James V. sat, when the following circumstance, narrated in the Statistical Ac- 
count, happened :—Being once benighted when out a hunting, and separated 
from his attendants, he happened to enter a cottage in the midst of a moor, at 
the foot of the Ochil hills, near Alloa, where, unknown, he was kindly received. 
In order to regale their unexpected guest, the ‘ gudeman’ (7. ¢., landlord, farmer) 
desired the ‘ gudewife’ to fetch the hen that roosted nearest the cock, which 
is always the plumpest, for the stranger’s supper. The King, highly pleased 
with his night’s lodging and hospitable entertainment, told mine host at parting, 
that he should be glad to return his civility, and requested that the first time 
he came to a would call at the Castle, and enquire for the ‘ Gudeman 
of Ballengeich.’ Donaldson, the landlord, did not fail to call on the ‘Gudeman 
of Ballengeich,’ when his astonishment at finding that the King had been his 
guest afforded no small amusement to the merry monarch and his courtiers, and 
to carry on the pleasantry, he was henceforth designated by James with the 
title of the King of the Moors, which name and designation have descended 
from father to son ever since, and they have continued in possession of the iden- 
tical spot, the property of Mr. Erskine (now Earl) of Mar, till very lately.” 
The last King of the Moors, John Donaldson, died at Ballochleam, in Stirling- 
shire, 28 years ago, aged 93. 
THE TWO GATE-KEEPERS. 

The Doctor receives us from birth at bed-side, 

And forwards us on towards Death, his pale brother. 
Thus life is a railway on which we all glide, 

With the Doctor at this end, and Death at the other ! 








Charles Fitzroy, though unwilling to join her, on account of his low spirits,keep- | ,, 


ing her always in sight. A second hog had been sprung,and we were going ata ne or more at any hour. In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
rattling place, when suddenly, as Miss Selby crossed a high ridge, so high as_ patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, wit 


ces committed, Mr. James Alexander Houston, a 





, OR LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 


CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, do 


expressed my surprise that he could thus have left her even for a single day. 
With a look of triumph he assured me that so strong was her attachment to him 
that she had even consented to be present at the sport; a fact of which he was 
not alittle proud, since it gave him an opportunity of displaying his superior 
horsemanship (he was one of the finest equestrians in Bengal) in her loved 
presence. 
Presently our horses came round, and we trotted off to the appointed place 
of meeting. On our way we argued about the distance it was possible to throw 
our spears. Fora trifling bet Charles undertook to send his weapon completely 
across the river which ran beside us,and which was about a hundred yards wide. 
I accepted his challenge. He made the trial, and succeeded, The question 
now was, how to get back his spear. Fortunately we saw at a short distance a 
man about to cross the stream with his cows. The custom is to drive these 
animals into the water,who instantly swim across to their usual feeding- grounds, 
the owner holding on by the tail of one of them, which not only assists him in 
swimming, but scares away the alligators which here abound. A bargain was 
soon struck ; for the sake of a few pyse (pence,) the native undertook to bring 
back the missile which Charley had so skilfully launched. Ina few minutes 
more he was across the stream, and already held the javelin in his hand. ‘The 
cows, however, who had willingly gone towards the rich pasture on the other 
side, sturdily refused to return ; so the man was compelled to plunge in, and 
swim back as best he could. He was just about the middle, when we saw him 
make a sudden dart forward, almost out of the water,and utter a fearful scream. 
Again and again he called for help. | was about rushing in to his rescue,think- 
ing he had been seized with sudden cramp, when I was suddenly laid hold of 
by my syse, who, with a face of terror, unable from agitation to speak, kept 
pointing to the river. Twice the cowherd disappeared, and as often rose, ap- 
parently struggling in great ageny. A second object now became visible. 
Once it showed its wide jaws above the surface. The water was instantly 
stained with blood. I turned away in sickening horror ; my pulses almost burst 
their bonds in terror and disgust. No help could be afforded ; no aid could 
save the poor wretch. The scene was over; nothing but the encrimsoned 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 
From Boston. From Liverpool. 
-_ Oct. 4 


a dnccctusanipettbhenntiinbeeses cd dtconeete Nov. 

CEN ccdaddnahenbbbeensd subaghhheesel weebeccssis Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
DERIEES 6 sachs ceeke cess cock ttnabcecsetbaaninesecééévts Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
CI, codcdininbecnnscthddenssecscccddoessonsnceess Dec 16 Nov. 19 
eee pein abncintit ee aeaeamed Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. a 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to J. BRIGHAM, Jr, 

Oct. 29-tf. 


N USIC AND SINGING.—Miss ELLEN BLUNDELL, having returned to the City, 
begs to inform her Pupils and those Ladies who intend to receive professional in 
struction, that she continues to give Lessons in Singing, on the Piano Forte and Guitar, 
either abroad, or at her residence, 114 Waverly Place. 
Miss Blundell can give the most satisfactory testimonials of her abilities from some 
of the first families in the City. Sept. 17-3t* 

















MRS. E. HILTON, 
no. 84 BRoapwWay. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
(On the European Plan ) 
Me. HILTON having recently fitted up this House, at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentilersen desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments. 

This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
mages for its object. No private dwelling, it is believed, iskept more perfectly neat 
and quiet, 

Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons, that in addition to the atte: tion of the best ervants, 
no exertions shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comforts. 








October. 29, 


RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are us and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary.................-..------.0------- $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 * 
Pariors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordiuary...............2..--.2ce---0---. 3 
“ Gentlemen’s Ordinary...-............... 
Tea, MOM cccccesqecosssvcccoacce eagnrend “ 
Supper, from ...... eee een ee seen eens ences ceccce ot esctbas 9 to 12 
These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
e provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-tine. Dinners for 






l 1 t extra charge. 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 


pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
‘ ‘ render everything agreeable to our guests, and eaetas request them to give notice 
with a sudded bound cleared the bank. A cry of terror—a shout of despair— | of any negligence. Oo 

and in the next instant I was beside him. How shall I paint the scene !—how June 11-3, 


LEMAN & STETSON. 





ABRADOR SALMON, &c.—Fresh Salmonfrom London, in canisters of one, two 
and four pounds each. Poultry, Game, and Fish in canisters, prepared to keep 


iohted i orpse in the arms of him | in anyclimate. Pates de Foie gras from Strasbourg. London Mustard of the best 
alighted on the chest of the peer girl, who new os esis quality, put up by Wix & Sons. Sauces, Catsups, and Anchovey Paste. For Sale by 
Oc 


t. 1-tf. A. BININGER & Co., 141 Broadway. 





LB ape dere OF NEW YORK, ae 30, 1842.—A Card to the Medical Profes- 


sion and the Public.—The Medical Faculty of the University of New York desire 


to make known to the Pro‘ession and public the following facts : 


That they had occasion during last wiprter to opt from their institution, for offen- 
Reporter connected with the ** New 
York Herald,” and the ** Lancet,” papers of which Mr. James Gordon Bennet is the 


proprietor. 


That since that event those periodicals have indulged in incessant attacks on this 
— institution, misrepresenting its condition. They have widely circulated that it 

as nom eans of giving clinical instruction, that it is a failure. that one of its members, 
Professor Mott, is about to leave itand go to Europe, with many other allegations 
which are utterly false. 
Whilst, therefore, the Faculty make known that all the advantages of the New York 
Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and other similar institutions, are open to their 
svodente, every day in the week, together with clinical instruction im their own build- 
ing, that no change whatever has taken place, or is even contemplated in their Pro- 
fessorships—that so far from being a failure the prospects of their school were never 
so bright as now, more than sixty students having already entered their names on the 
Matriculation list, a month before the session begins, a thing without precedent among 
Colleges: they fee! that they cannot descend to any altercation with those libellous 
prints, or with the individual who is the proprietor of them. 
But it is their intention forthwith to seek for this public institution the protection of 
the laws of the country, and call the individual who is endeavouring to perpetrate 
these injuries to account tor his offences before a tribunal of justice. 

Signed by order of the Faculty. 
JOHN N. DRAPER, M.D., Secretary. 

N.B.—As the misstatements referred to have been widely circulated by the ‘* Herald,” 
Editors of newspapers in different parts of the United States and Canada, will oblige 
the Faculty by giving the substance of this card, insertion in their journals. 
Oct. 8-2t. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 

261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 

Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
l ome SOCIETY.—The Committee of Management respectfully an- 

nounce to the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT of the Society will take 
place atthe Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening, November 7th. 
The Committee would at the same time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists 
have beer opened at the followingf#Music Stores :—Firth & Hall's, No. 1 Franklin 
Square ; Atwili’s, 201 Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway ; C. P. Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwocth’s, 402 Broadway. 
Oct. 15. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary. 


O FAMILIES —As a amily medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erful in removing bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, and in purify ing the biood. 

It is certain in the cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grateful 
to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g-ntle in its operation, 
yet so efficacious that nofemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune,aad wholesale at T. Roberts, & 
Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March. July,and Nov, 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 

IstApril, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 

quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 

with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 

these vessels will be forwarded . the subscribers,free trom any otherthanthe expen- 

sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontme Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 














LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the moss 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable totheirtaste. The best 
——! alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
edfrom his patrons,assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthima callin any style oMexpense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 





_ AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professro 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public, that he has just publishea his new ‘ Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur from its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation ‘or the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 4 ; 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. . , : 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 











N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 

in the French language, also in Music, writing and arithmetic. The terms will 
be moderate Any application in person, or by letter, (post paid) at No. 80 Green 
wich-street, will meet with immediate attention. Sept. 3- 


_——__- —_— — 














Oct. 5-41* e-0-w 





sistant in a school or ina private family; most respectable references can be given 
For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accompany a 
family to the South. Aug. 27-5t. 


Mé LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and German, having returned to town 
i will resume his usual instructions in the above Languages, at 68 Canal-street. 








current remained to tell us that we had been the unconscious cause of a fellow- 
being’s death, who, for the sake of a few pence, perhaps to support a wife and 
children, now left destitute, had met with the most dreadful doom,—had be- 
come the prey of the ferocious alligator. 


Such an omen at starting was not likely to give us a great relish for our 


coming sport. When we joined our friends, we were melancholy, and unfit to | B° SRD AND HANDSOME APARTMENTS IN AN ENGLISH FAMILY.—The ad- 


pertake of their noisy merriment; yet, as Miss Selby was present, and had 
come here purposely to meet Fitzroy, it was impossible to turn back or leave | rooms 


them } 80, coule qui coule, we mingled with the group, and soon became eng..g- | of the Paik. Terms moderate. References exchanged. Acdress ‘ Anglice ’ at this 


ed in the animating chase. Would that my pen could do justice to the inspir 








Oct. 22-tf. | Prospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway; Carvill & 
———__- ese EO —_—_________________. | (o,, 108 Broadway, Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway Aug. 6. 
\ J ANTED,—A French lady as Governess, a person of middle age, or a widow lady | _ 2 ES ee eee x2 

a or Ww > . Apply atthis Office. dct. 22-3. 

with a young daughter wouid be preferreé. Apply atthis Office. _Oct 22:3t-_| -AWRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
T° AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles, and all Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
| other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, English Pheasants, | elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no 100m, however 
&c. &c , for sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry-street, corer of Pear!. well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 

Oct. 22-tf | to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introd iced. 
i - re eee | These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
vertiser having a larger house than his small family requires, can accommodate | $° that experie nce now prove s the fact of their d poor s _— that public opinion 1s 
| two single gentlemen or a lady and gentlemen with bed rooms and parlors, or bed deci en pm favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
alone, either with or without board. The situation is in the immediate vicinity “The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
| Off ce Oct. 22-2t* real fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are wairanted to wash 
|e . sect dr Foe welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 

} mountings comple te, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 


ing boar-hunt! Its dangers, its difficulties,—the scope it gives for showing TEACHER who can give the most unquestionable city ref. rences as to capabili 
_. 


dexterity both as a spearman and a rider,—the rate at which you traverse the 
unfrequented wilds of India,—the excitement when the hog stands at bay, and 


the superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies, The south would be preferred 
| Address to Edward Prime, No. 42 Wall Street, Oct. 15-3t* 


ESIRED by an English lady of respectability a siiuation as governess either as as- | 


ty. &c , wishes to engage as instructress in a private family, or would undertake | 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY scHouP FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesant 
Place, corner of Sth Street and 2d Avenue,New Vork.—Mrs. JOHN THARP LAW 

RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 

| united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 

suerintendence, will open at the above-named residenve on Monday the 12th of Sep- 

| termber next. 

For their references and the details of their terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 


| beg to refer to their prospectus 





It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subs« 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 


st R.. 
\ N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quaniity is taken, tMar 24: 
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ALISON AND THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
From the last Quarterly Review. ' 

The Duke of Wellington reached Brussels from Vienna on the 5th of April, 
1815, and found Kleist in command of the Prussian force, for Bliicher only ar- 
rived at Liege on the 17th. It appears from the Duke’s letter to Lord Clan- 
carty, of the 6th, that he found Kleist disposed to retire, in case of being at- 
tacked, behind Brussels, a plan which the duke warmly opposed, in spite of his 
own opinion expressed in his letter to Lord Bathurst, of the same date, of the 
insufficiency of the force at his disposal. From Blucher’s temper and turn of 
mind, as well as from the event, we may infer that the Duke had little difficul- 
ty in recommending to the former his own views, based, no dovbt, as much on 

litical as military considerations, in favour of a position in advance of 
sear 

From the Duke's letter to Lord Clancarty of the 10th of April, it appears 
that he contemplated, in the first instance, taking the initiative by the end of 
that month or the beginning of May, at which period he conceived that the 
allies might throw into France a force of 270,000 men to be opposed by some 
180,000. (Gurwood, xii. p. 297.) We find, however, that, three days after- 
wards, his intelligence of Buonaparte’s state of preparation had already led him 
to abandon this prospect. In enclosing a memorandum founded on his original 
ideas, he says :— 

‘Since I wrote to your Lordship some important events have occurred in 
France, which will leave Napoleon’s army more at his disposal than was expec- 
ted at that time, and he has adopted measures which will certainly tend to in- 
crease it at anearly period. You wiil see by the enclosed papers that it is 
probable that the Duc d’Angouléme will be obliged to quit France, and that 
Buonaparte, besides having called for the soldiers recently discharged, amount- 
ing as | ur.derstand to about 127,000, of which 100,000 may be deemed imme- 
diately disposable, has organized 200 battallions of Grenadiers of the Naitonal 
Guards. [ imagi..e that the latter will not be a very formidable force; but 
still numbers were too nearly equal according to the estimate | gave you in 
my letter of the 10th, for me to think it advisable, under the present circum- 
stances, to attempt to carry into execution what is proposed in the enclosed 
memorandum.” 

The subsequent correspondence shows that neither the conditian of his own 
force nor that of his allies could have justified the experiment. The muti- 
nous state of the Saxon troops might alone have been sufficient to derange 
such a plan of action. Some officers indeed of both nations have been of opin- 
ion that it was from the beginning far more in the power of Napoleon than of 
the allies to take the aggressive course ; and that by crossing the frontier, which 
it is said he might have done with 40,000 men, very soon after his reinstalment 
in the Tuileries, he would have had more chances in his favour than he found 
in June. It is evident that, with all his exertions, the Duke of Wellington at 
least had full occupation for the interval which elapsed, in collecting and ad- 
justing the component parts of an army, which at its best was far inferior to any 
he had commanded in Europe. His coriespondence at once shows his unceas- 
ing anxiety to anticipate the offensive movement of the enemy, in which Blu- 
cher fully shared (see Gurwood, 2nd June, 1815,) and justifies the prudence 
which forbade any forward movement. It shows, moreover, that the difficul- 
ties of his position were not confined to the well-known deficiences and im- 
perfections of his army on which Napoleon so much relied, its raw and hetero- 
geneous composition, the absence of the flower of the English infantry, the re- 
fusal of the Portuguese, &c. Even the article of material, which it might have 
been supposed Woolwich would have supplied in profusion, was slowly and 
acantily doled out to his pressing remonstrances; and instead of 150 British 
pieces, for which he applies on the 6th of April, we find him on the 21st in ex- 
pectation of 42, making up, with the German guns, some 84 pieces; while he 
states, from the Prussian returns, that their corps on the Meuse are to take the 
field with 200, and their whole force with no less than 600. With respect to 
drivers, horses, the heavy artillery, pontoons, &c., his difficulties are shown to 
have been equally embarrassing. (See Gurwood, 21st April, 1815.)—But in 
addition to all these lets and hindrances, it is evident that the Duke's scheme 
for offensive operations was throughout kept steadily dependent upon the move- 
ments of the aliies on the Lower and Upper Rhine. ‘This is strikingly evident 
froin a letter to Schwarzenberg, dated 2nd of June 1815,* and from the one of 
the same date which follows it to Sir Henry Wellesley.t Napoleon, how- 
ever, took the game into his own hands, and played it, in the first instance 
at least, with a skill and energy worthy of his best days and reputation. 

It is probable that no extensive military operation was ever conducted to its 
issue, whatever that issue might be, without many derangements of the origi- 
nal conceptions of its leaders, arising from the casualties of the busy moment, 
the failure of despatches, the misconstruction of orders, the misdirection of co- 
lumns, &c. The operations now in question were certainly no exception to this 
rule oneither side. As to Napoleon, if his own account of them be believed, 
few commanders in critical circumstances have beeen worse seconded, as far as 
prompt obedience and punctuality were concerned. If Ney and Grouchy are 
to be credited in their defence, no subordinates ever suffered more from tardy 
and contradictory orders on the part of theirchief. Captain Pringle, in his ex- 
cellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, published in the appendix to Sir 
Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, truly observes that, in French military works, 
thé reader never finds a French army beaten in the field without some plausible 
reason, or, as Las Casas terms it, a concurrence of unheard-of fatalities, to ac- 
count forit. ‘* Non nostrum tantas componere lites.”” To an ordinary reader 
Grouchy’s defence of himself appears difficult to answer. It is evident that in 
this, as probably in every other similar transaction, chance reigned arbiter ove 
many important occurrences ; nor were such accidents confined to the French 
army and operations. The English were not exempt ; and that the fate of the 
contest at Leigny on the 16th of June was seriously influenced by the absence 
of Bulow’s corps, the fourth, is known toevery one. In Plotho’s very circum- 
stantial account we find the fact mentioned, that orders were forwarded to 
Bulow from Sombref, on the 15th, which were expected to secure his junction 
for the next day. The dispatch was sent to Hannut, where it was presumed 
that it would find his head-quarters established. These were still, however, at 
Liege, and the dispatch, appearing to be of no consequence, unwic htig schein- 
end, \ay at Hannut unopened, and was found there by Bulow only on his arri- 
val at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

We shall have a word or two more to say by and bye as to the circumstan- 
ces under which Biiicher was brought into action at Ligny. That his infantry 
fought admirably against great odds on that occasion has never been disputed ; 


with respect to the cavalry and the artillery Blucher expressed some dissatis- | 


faction Whatever were the merits of the position, it is clear that Napoleon 
was tasked to the utmost to wrest it before nightfall from the warrior who held 
it. Few English narratives of the campaign have recorded the fact that it 
was visited by the Duke of Wellington shortly before the commencement of the 
action, on which occasion the two generals concerted in person their future 
measures for mutual co-operation, in whatever manner the first collision might 
end. The German accounts have aot failed to record the interview, nor how 
the attention of the well-girded Prussians was drawn to the white neckcloth of 
the great commander, who, but for his cocked hat, with the cockade by its four 
colours bespeaking the field-marshal of four kingdoms—England, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Netherlands—might have been taken for an English gentleman 
on his morning ride. We believe it to be the opinion of most English officers 
acqua‘nted wito the ground at Ligny, that the Duke under similar circumstan- 
ces would have defended it in a different manner from that adopted by the 
Prussians, for that the locality admitted of a disposition which would have less 


exposed the masses not immediately engaged to the murderous fire of the | 


French artillery. Wehave heard that Gneisenau was sensible of the objec- 
tions to this feature in his own arrangements, but had adopted his course from 
knowledge and experience of the habits and morale of his own troops, who, as 
he is reported to have expressed himself, liked to see the enemy. In illustra- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington’s Opposite practice in this particular, we are 


tempted to quote the following passage from a French military writer. It is | 


from an article in the ‘ Bulletin Universelle des Sciences’ for 1825, on a his- 
tory of the Russian expedition, by the Marquis de Chambray :— 

“ The author, says the reviewer, “compares the English and French me- 
thods of fighting, and the operations of the generals Massena and Wellington 
in 1811. Among the remarkable propositions to which the author is led by the 
results of this inquiry, we select the following for notice :—To defend a heighi, 
the English infantry did not crown the crest, after the practice of the infantry 
of other nations. Massena was repulsed, because the English employed for the 
defence of the heights they occupied the maneuvre | have spoken of befure 
(that of placing themselves some fifty paces in rear of the crest, and leaving 
only frailleurs on the slope,) which 1s preferable to that hitherto in use.’ 
‘This manner of defending heights,” continues the reviewer, “is not new. It 
has been sometimes employed, but it had been adopted generally by the Eng- 
lish during the Spanish war. It had even been taught their troops in time of 

* “ Sous ces circonstances il est tres important que je sache aussitot que possible 
quand vous pourrez commencer vos operations; et de quelle nature el es seront, et 
vers quel tes nous pouvons attendre que vous serez arrive a une haute ur quelcornqua, 
afin que je puisse commencer de ce cote-ci de manicre a avoir [ appui de vos ope po Le Ma- 
rechal Biucher est prepare et tres impatient de commencer ; mais je lui ai fait dire au- 
jourd’hut qu'il me parais ait que nous ne pouvions rien faire jusqu’a ce que nous fussions « 
tain du jour auquel vous commencervez, et en general de vos idees sur vo operat 
xii. p 437 

+ * The who'e of Schwarzenberg's army will not be collected on the I 
@ii] towards the 16th, at about which time J hope we shall begin.” —Gurwood, xii 
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peace. The infantry of other nations places itself usually on the crest in sight 
ofthe assailant. French infantry remains rarely on the defensive ; and when 
it has overthrown the enemy, pursues with such impetuosity as not always to 
preserve itsranks. Hence the reverses it has suffered on some of the occa- 
sions, which are few, whenit has defended heights. For on most occasions, 
such as Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes de Onoro, and Albuera, it attacked. 

It has been stated that when Napoleon mounted his horse on the morning of 
the 18th, seeing few signs of the British force in his front, he began to vent his 
disappointment at their presumed escape, but that Foy, who had much Penin- 
sular experience, warned him not torely on appearances. ‘‘ Wellington,” he 
said, “ never shows his troops. A patrole of dragoons will soon ascertain the 
fact, but if he is yonder, I warn your Majesty que l’infanterie Anglaise en duel 
est le diable.” 

The incident of Blicher’s fall under his expiring horse at Ligny, and of the 
memorable act of devotion on the part of his aide-de-camp, is well known. 
Modern warfare could probably hardly furnish a parallel case, and Froissart has 
recorded no more chivalrous exploit than that of Nostitz. From the Prussian 
accounts of this cavalry charge, at the head of which Blicher had thus expos- 
ed his person in vain, we collect that it was repulsed, not at the sword point, 
but by the carbine fire of the French cavalry, who stood firm in their ranks. 
This we imagine our officers would consider as rather an old-fashioned proceed- 
ing, and worthy of the cuirassiers of the sixteenth rather than of the present 
century. We find, however, that some method was again resorted to with 
i by the French cavalry under Grouchy in an affair near Namur on the 
19th. 

The victory remained with Napoleon, but Bliicher, instead of obliging him 
by retiring on Namur, clung with tenacity to his communications with the Eng- 
lish, and, exactly as had been agreed upon, directed his retreat on Wavre. No 
beaten army ever rallied quicker or to better purpose. Bliicher was conveyed 
to a cottage, whence he dictated his dispatches and issued his orders, unshaken 
in spirit, though sorely bruised in body. While the surgeon was rubbing his 
bruises he asked the nature of the liniment, and, being told it was brandy, sta- 
ted his opinion that an internal application would be far more efficacious. This 
was applied in the mitigated shape of champagne, and he said to the messenger 
who was on the point of departure with his despatch, ‘‘ Tell His Majesty das 
ich hatte kalt nachgetrunken, and that all will do well.” His order of the day 
for the 17th, after some reflections on the conduct of the cavalry and artillery, 
concluded with these words—*I shall lead you again against the enemy : we 
shall beat him, for we must. 

We find in the * Life of Napoleon” published in the Family Library, a story 
uf a second interview between the Duke and Bliicher on the 17th, stated asa 
fact well known to many superior officers in the Netherlands. ‘The author and 
his informants, however supericr, are mistaken. The Duke in the early part 
of the 17th had enough to do to conduct his unexampled retreat to Waterloo, 
from before Napoleon’s united force and superior cavalry—a movement which 
but for the trifling affair of Genappe would have been accomplished without the 
loss ofa man. He remained at Quatre Bras so occupied till half-past one P. M., 
and then retired by the high road to the field of next day’s battle, which he 
thoroughly examiued, and was proceeding to dinner at Waterloo, when he was 
overtaken by an aide-de-camp of Lord Anglesy, with the intelligence that the 
7th hussars had been engaged with the French lancers, and that the enemy was 
pressing on his rear. He immediately returned to the field, and remained on 
the ground till dark. Blacher, on the other hand, was forced to keep his bed 
during this day. 

The 18th, however, saw him again in the saddle, at the head of Bulow’s 
newly-arrived division, urging its onward course, and his own, «like Milton’s 
gritfin through the wilderness, cheering the march-worn troops till the defile of 
St. Lambert rang to his old war-cry and sobriquet ‘ Forwards’—reminding 
them of the rain which had spared so much powder at the Katzbach, and telling 
them of the promise of assistance which he stood pledged to redeem to the 
English. Nobly indeed was that promise redeemed, and the utter ruin of the 
French army 1s to be ascribed to that assistance. Ungrateful we should be not 
to acknowledge such service, though we cannot subscribe to the theories, 
whether French or Prussian, which give it the full merit of saving from destruc- 
tion an army which had, while as yet unsupported, repulsed every attack and 
annihilated the French cavalry. 

We know that no thought of so disastrous a result crossed the minds of those 
about the Duke’s person, and that officers of his statf who left the field wounded 
towards the close of the action, did so with no other feeling of anxiety than for 
the personal safety of him they left behind. His servants, who, in the village 
of Waterloo, had the opportunity of witnessing the incidents of the rear of such a 
battle—which try the nerves more than those of the fray itsel/—knew their master 
well. The manceuvres of the kitchen were conducted with as much precision 
as those of the Foot-guards at St. James's. Reign what confusion there might 
in the avenue of Soignies, there was none in the service of the Duke's table, 
and the honour of the Vattel of his establishment was preserved free from stain 
as his own. 

That he ever returned to eat the dinner so prepared was certainly not due to 
any avoidance of personal exposure on his own part. Of Buonaparte’s conduct 
in that respect on this his last tield-day we have seen no account on which we 
could rely. We have no doubt of his sang-froid under fire ; but whether Wa- 
terluo witnessed its conspicuous display we are ignorant. On divers celebrated 
occasions he is known to have abundantly exposed himself; but in general he 
would seem to have been as free as our own commander from the vulgar osten- 
tation of courting danger, and in most of his greater battles there was little 
call for it. We have heard that Bertram, at St. Helena, set much store by an 
| opera-glass through which Napoleon had discovered the English general at Wa- 
terloo. We believe that neither the Duke nor his staff succeeded at any mo- 
ment of the action in identifying the person or exact position of his great oppo- 
nent, though few great battles have brought rival leaders so near. That our 
chief was everywhere except in the rear is well known; and the casualties 
among his own staff, of whom many were hit at his side, bespeak the hot service 
he went through. Danger pursued him to the last. After sixteen hours in the 
saddle, he was alighting at his own quarters, when the spirited animal, long 
| afterwards a pensioner in the paddocks of Strathfieldsaye, as if conscious of the 
| termination of his labours, jerked out his heels in a fashion which a slight change 
| of direction might have made fatal to his late rider. Such an exploit would 
| have rendered poor Copenhagen rather more famous than the little gentleman 
| in black velvet, so often tuasted in our Jacobite revels of the last century. 














That the two allied nations should be altogether agreed as to the apportion- 
| ment of the glory of the day was not to be expected. it is clear, to the lasting 
| honour of both, that whatever feelings may have since grown up on this subject, 
| none interfered for a moment with the cordiality of their subsequent operations. 
| Bliicher had none of the jealousies to contend with which had frequently embar- 
| rassed him when acting with Russians and Swedes; and any difficulties arising 
| out of the diverging lines of communication with their resources, only served to 
| show the good will and determination with which they were met by the com- 
| manders of the two armies. The following passage from a Prussian pen will 
show that just national pride is not always inconsistent with candour :— 


“Upon the question, who really fought and won the battle of the 18th, no 
discussion, much less contention, ought to have arisen. Without in the slight- 
est degree impeaching the just share of Prussia in the victory, or losing sight for 
a moment of the fact that she bore a great share of the danger, and drew much 
of it from her allies and upon herself at a decisive moment, no unprejudiced 
person can conceal from himself that the honour of the day is due to the Anglo- 
Netherlandish army, and to the measures of its great leader. The struggle of 
Mount St. Jean was conducted with an obstinacy, ability, and foresight of which 
history affords few examples. The great loss of the English also speaks the 
merit of their services. More than 700 officers, among them the first of their 
army, whether in rank or merit, and upwards of 10,000 soldiers, feli or retired 
wounded from the field.’’* 

We may here remark, in justice to the Prussians, that their loss on the 18th 
has been greatly underrated by many writers. Pringle, among others, counts 
it at 800 men. The Prussian returns are given in Plotho's Appendix :+ that 
of killed and wounded for the 4th corps alone shows a loss of 5,000, of which 
1.250 were killed. This bloody struggle occurred principally in the village of 
Planchenoit, the capture of which is compared by the Prussians with that of 
Blenheim in the battle of Hochsiett. !t is a part of the action which has been 
little noticed, but was creditable alike to French and Prussians. The village 
was stormed and taken three times. ‘We think that the entire loss of the 
Prussian army on the 18th could hardly have been less than 7,000, at which 
their authorities compute it. Especial ‘credit is due to Thielman, who, during 
the day of the 18th, resisted the obstinate endeavours of Grouchy’s far supe- 
rior force to cross the Dyle at Wavres. Grouchy, indeed, effected towards 
evening the passage of that river at Limales, but too late for his purpose of di- 
viding the Prussian army, or forcing Biucher to concentrate his force and aban- 
don his allies. We know not which most to admire, the determination of Blu 
cher to redeem his pledge of succour to Wellington, or the gallantry with which 
[hielman enabled Biucher to carry this resolution into effect, protecting at once 
the flank and rear of the Prussian army, guarding one road of direct access to 
Brussels itself, and pre venting Grouchy from marching to the assistance of Na 
poleon 


* Geschichte des Preussischen Staates 1763-1815. Frankfort, 1820. Vol. iii., p. 374 
t War of the Allied Powers, &c. Berlin, i818, 








This struggle, so unequal in point of numbers, was continued for some hours 
onthe 19th. It was not till Vandamme had advanced on the direct road to 
Brussels, as far as Rossiéres, on the verge ot the wood of Soignies, thereby 
turning the right flank of Thielman, that the latter abandoned the defence of 
Wavres, and began an orderly retreat on Louvain. He had previously learned 
the extent cf the success of the allies on the 18th, and must have been easy as 
to the result of any further advance of Grouchy. The news reached the 
Frenchman a little later, and he fortwith commenced a retreat, which, perhaps, 
in its execution did him even more honour than his previous exploits. 


An accomplished civilian of our own has lately closed with an account of 
this final struggle a voluminous History, which has, we know, enjoyed in its 
progress a very high share of popularity. Agreeing as we do with many of 
Mr. Alison's political opinions, and approving the spirit of his moral reflections, 
we have no disposition to question the general merits of a work which is at all 
events entitled to a formal and separate article, and which we hope to make the 
subject of one in due season. Meanwhile, however, since the subject of the 
Waterloo campaign has come in our way, we may be pardoned for remarking: 
in general that a writer of Mr Alison’s particular qualifications would have 
acted wisely in compressing the military narratives and disquisitions which 
abound in his volumes, and in abstaining from certain conclusions, which, com- 
ing from him, possess, indeed, no other authority than that with which his mere 
powers of language can invest them, but may be quoted by interested persons 
for their own purposes--persons who would otherwise pay little attention to Mr. 
Alison or his work. In his aecount of the Belgian campaign, he has, in our 
opinion, only added one to a long list of imperfect narratives, fitter for the 
pages of a magazine than for a compilation of the dignity and importance to 
which he aspires. 

Mr. Alison (History of Europe, &c , vol. x. p. 991) speaks of 

‘* Buonaparte’s favourite military mancuvre of interposing between his ad- 
versaries, and striking with a superior force first on the right hand and then om 
the left,” 
as having been attempted by him and baffled in this campaign We doubt 
whether the expression of interposing between two adversaries can be correct-~ 
ly applied to any of Buonaparte’s successful campaigns, and we almost suspect 
that if he had in contemplation a mancuvre of so much hazard on this occa- 
sion, it was the first on which he can be said to have attempted it. Hear 
Clausewitz on this matter :— 


‘* All writers who have treated of this campaign set out by saying that Buo- 
naparte threw himself between the two armies, in order to separate them. 
This expression, however, which has become a ferminus technicus in military 
phraseology, has no clear idea for its foundation. The space intervening be- 
tween two armies cannot be an object of operation. It would have been very 
unfortunate if a commander like Buonaparte, having to deal with anenemy of 
twice his force, instead of falling on the one half with his united strength, had 
lighted on the empty interval, and thus made a blow in the air, losing his 
time whilst he can only double his own force by the strictest economy of that 
commodity. Even the fighting the one army in a direction by which it will be 
pressed away from the other, even if it. can be effected without loss of time, 
incurs the great danger of being attacked in the rear by the other. If the lat- 
ter, therefore, be not far enough removed to put this risk out of question, & 
commander will scarcety venture on such a line of attack. Buonaparte, there- 
fore, chose the direction between the two armies, not in order to separate them 
by wedging himself between, but because he expected to find and fall om 
Bliicher’s force in this direction, eithed united or in separate bodies.” —Feld- 
zug von 1815, &c., p. 54. 

In the particular instance Mr. Alison’s supposition is so far supported, that 
Buonaparte’s main attack was on the right and centre of the Prussian position 
rather than the left. The battle of Ligny began late in the day, and it was 
perhaps only want of time which prevented Buonaparte from pushing a column 
further on their right flank at Wagnelies Whatever his purpose, he certainly 
was under the conviction after his success that Bliicher had retreated towards 
Namur and his neglect in ascertaining this fact would appear to have been a 
singular and fatal error. But his main object was evidently to find the Prus- 
sian army, and beat it. 

‘This position,” says the historian, speaking of Ligny, “ was good and well 
chosen, for the villages in front afforded an admirable shelter to the troops.” — 
p. 924. 

The position, as occupied by the Prussians, has been considered very defect- 
ive by better authorities than Mr. Alison. English officers are, we believe, pretty 
well agreed on this point ; but if their judgment be questioned, no writer has 
pointed out some of its defects more clearly than General Clausewitz, who, 
having served as chief of the staff to the third corps of the Prussian army, 
writes with greater authority on this part of the campaign than perhaps on any 
other. He particularly censures the occupation and defence of St. Amand, 
one of Mr. Alison’s admirable villages, as a pernicious hors d’euvre. It was 
too far advanced, and the Prussians as the action proceeded were exposed to 
greater loss than the assaulting enemy, in moving successive battalions down 
the slope toits defence. Their strength was thus consumed before Napoleon 
made his final attack with his reserves. Posts which cost the defenders more 
outlay of life than the assailants, though sometimes necessary evils, can hard- 
ly deserve the epithet admirable. (See Feldzug von 1815, p. 91.) 

The cavalry action of the 17th at Genappe is briefly but incorrectly described 
in the following passage :— 

**So roughly had the French been handled on the field of battle the prece~ 
ding day that no attempt was made by them to disturb the retreat of either 
army, except by a body of French cuirassiers, which, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, charged the English cavalry, who were covering the retreat between 
Genappe and Waterloo.”—Alison, p. 932. 

For cuirassiers read lancers. They did not in the first instance charge the 
English cavalry, but pressing rather close on our rear, were charged gallantly 
but ineffectually by the 7th Hussars, who could make no impression on the 
front of their column in the defile, and lost many officers and men, wounded 
and prisoners. When the lancers flushed with success, debouched on a wider 
space, they were ridden over by the Ist Life Guards. 

In discussing the vexata questiv of Grouchy’s conduct on the 18th, Mr 
Alison, p 995, speaks of his force as fully matched by the Prussian corps op- 
posed to him at Wavres. No account, French or other, which we have seen, 
rates Grouchy’s corps at less than 32,000 men. The third Prussian corps, un 
der Thielman,—instead of rising, as Mr. Alison says, to 35,000—did not ex- 
ceed 16,000! 

‘* No official account of the Prussian loss,” says Mr. Alison, p. 994, “ has 
ever been published.” x 
Meaning their loss on the 18th. As we have already had occason to sign ify, 
Mr. Alison might have found the official returns most minutely given in the 
Appendix to Plotho’s fourth volume, distinguishing officers, men, and horses, 
down to what Mr. Canning called the fraction of adrummer. A separate list 
for Thielman’s loss in the action at Wavres is alone wanting to make these re~ 
turns quite complete. 

Mr. Alison says, p. 924. 

‘Tt was in the evening of the 15th, at half-past seven, that Wellington re- 
ceived the intelligence at Brussels. Orders were immediately despatched,” 
&e. 

As Buonaparte’s first attack was on the Prussian outposts at Thuin, it was na- 
tural that the first intelligence of hostilities should come from the Prussians, 
but their officer met with some delay, and the news was, in fact, brought by 
the Prince of Orange. He found the Duke, not at half-past seven, but soon 
after three o'clock, at dinner at his hotel, about 100 yards from his quarters in 
the park, which he had taken care not to quit during the morning, nor even on 
the day preceding, through pressed to do so in at least one instance by a per 
son of high consequence, who was not probably aware of his reason for re~ 
maining. The Prince of Orange, who had ‘pine in from the Belgian out- 
posts to dine with the Duke, was soon after foll@Wed by the Prussian General 
Moffling, who brought accounts of the affair of Thuin, and orders were imme- 
diately issued for the movement of the army to the left. These, despatched 
about five, must have reached most of the corps by eight, and probably all be 
fore ten. ‘The Duke's detailed orders are not all as yet before the public ; but 
it is, perhaps, sufficient to refer to the Memorandum of 15th June, 1815, as 
printed by Colonel Gurwood. Before ten, further accounts were received from 
the Hanoverian General Dornberg, showing that all was quiet in the directiou 
of Mons, &c.,—and the after orders were issued. (Gurwood, 15th June, 1815, 
10 P.M.) 

In the not very intricate case of Waterloo itself Mr. Alison indulges: him- 
self in various decisions of a rather questionable description. As to the ground 
of the action, for instance, he lays down that 

“The French army had an open country to retreat over in case of disaster ; 


while the British, if defeated, would in all probability lose their whole artillery 






n the defiles of the forest of Soignies.””—p. 937 

The fact is, that if the Duke fought with one defile in his rear, Buonaparte 
fought withtwo. The difference was, that while the Duke could, nm extreme, 
have maintained the wood with his infantry, Buonaparte, if beaten, could not 
so well have maintained Mr. Alison’s open country And odd enough, but so it 
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is, Mr. Alison states, at page 935, a conclusion rather different from that which 


ne announces in p. 937, for the dictum there 1s 


“ Retreat after disaster would be difficult, if not impossible, to the British 
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army, through the narrow defile of the forest of Soignies : overthrow was 
[meaning, must be} ruin to the French.” : : 

We know not how to reconcile these interlocutors. The plain truth is that 
the enemy’s troops could have run away on either side of the chaussée, and 
they did so; but his carriages must have been jammed in any but a very timely 
retreat, as they were in the defile of Genappe. However, Mr. Alison may be 
assured that the Duke of Wellington did not, at any time, contemplate the ne- 
cessity of a retreat from his position at Waterloo. Upon the occasion of no 
former battle had he taken more pains to make himself by personal inspection 
thoroughly acquainted with his ground, and he was, from first to last, satisfied 
of his ability to maintain the post until his ally should arrive to his support. 
Clausewitz, p. 117, expresses a positive opinion, in which every military critic 
but a Frenchman must concur, that, even had the whole of Grouchy’s force 
been at Napoleon's disposal, the Duke had nothing to fear pending Blucher's 
arrival. 

The Duke is often talked of as having exhausted his reserves in the action. 
This is another grave error, which Clausewitz has thoroughly disposed of (p. 
125.) He enumerates the tenth British brigade, the division of Chassé, and 
the cavalry of Collaert as having been little or not at all engaged—and he 
might have also added two brigades of light cavalry. : 

at there was, as Mr. Alison states, much confusion with the retiring bag- 
gage on the road to Brussels is true enough—such as is always the case with 
the rear of a great army ‘uring a battle—but the baggage of the old Spanish 
regiments remained where it was ordered until sent for by the Duke, and 
everything reached them in safety about midnight—a remarkable instance of 
precision, all things considered. ; 

Another statement is calculated, as it stands, to convey a positively false 
impression as to the situation and serv ces, during the battle, of the English 
officer who ranks next to his illustrious leader for constant, persevering, aud 
frequently brilliant performance of his duty. vo a 

‘+ Weilington,” says Mr. Alison, p. 937, “had stationed General Hill with 
nearly 7000 men, at Hal, six miles on the right, in order to cover the great road 
from Mons to Brassels.” 

And, again, in describing the state of the Duke’s preparations on the morn- 

ing of the 18th, he says,— 

‘* His whole army, with the exception of the detachment under Hill, near 

Hal, was now assembled.”—p. 938. 
From these passages an ordinary reader would certainly infer that Lord Hill 
was not personally engaged in the battle of Waterloo, but that he was sitting 
on his horse at the head of a small detached body of 7000 men, six miles out 
of cannon-shot. The fact is, that the whole army was divided into two corps. 
The Prince of Orange commanded the first, Lord Hill the second, which in- 
cluded in the list of its commanders of division or brigade such names as those 
of Clinton, Picton, Pack, Kempt, and Adam. From this corps Lord Hill was 
ordered to detach a part, and a part only, of the fourth division, under Sir C. 
Colville, to which was attached a more considerable body of Dutch troops 
under Prince Frederick of Orange. The whole amounted to some 17,000 men, 
The immediate object of this detachment was that of guarding the road from 
Mons to Brussels ; but had the Duke been compelled to retire from his posi- 
tion at Waterloo, this corps would have rendered important assistance to his 
right, and, had the battle been undecisive, it would have been in line at Water- 
loo by the morning. The Duke certainly attached much importance to the po- 
sition of Hal. It is a strong one, and had been occupied by Marlborough 
shortly before the battle of Oudenarde. “If Napoleon had advanced in this 
direction, it is probable that the battle for the defence of Brussels would have 
been fought here. Lord Hill’s presence, however, was not necessary at Hal 
on the 18th; and we will venture to say that no general officer was under 
hotter fire in the action of Waterloo than our late commander-in-chiet He 
disposed and led on in person Sir F. Adam’s decisive attack on the flank of Na- 
poleon’s guard. In the despatch of the 19th to Lord Bathurst, the Duke 
says,—** | am particularly indebted to General Lord Hill for his assistance 
and conduct on this as on all former occasions.”—Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 483. 
“During this terrible strife,” says Mr. Alison, p. 497, * Wellington remain- 
ed in his position at the foot of his tree, occasionally throwing himself into a 
square or directing the advance of a line. So heavy was the fire of cannon- 















besides those which were common to all; but the peculiar objects intrusted to 
ours were of supreme and paramount importance. The force under the Duke’s 
command, consisting of British, Dutch, and Hanoverians, had tv preserve its 
comm: nication with England, Holland, and Germany ; to maintain its connex- 
ion with the Prussian army ; and to protect Brussels, the seat of government of 
the Netherlands. 

Napoleon had great advantages, whether for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions, in the number, position, and strength of the fortresses on the N. E. fron- 
tier of France. These enabled him to organise his forces and arrange their 
movements beyond the power of detection on the part of the allies, even to 
the last moment. They put it out of the power of the allies to undertake any 
offensive operation which should not include the means of carrying on one or 
more sieges, possibly at the same time. The country occupied by the Duke 
and his immediate allies was eomparatively open, for the ancient strongholds of 
Flanders had been found in very bad condition, and though his measures were 
as active as judicious to put them in a state of defence, no activity could repair 
their deficiencies in a very brief space of time. No general ever occupied a 
defensive position of greater difficulty and inconvenience, and the uncertainty 
of the length of time Song which it was to be so occupied was an aggravation 
of that difficulty. It is clear, from numerous passages in Colonel Gurwood’s 
12th volume, that the Duke could do nothing to terminate that period till the 
other armies of the allied powers should have entered on the basis of combined 
operations. ‘The Duke could only occupy himself, as he did, in strengthening 
his position by pushing on the works of Charleroi, Namur, Mons, Ath, eae 
Ypres, Oudenarde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, and Antwerp. Reports 
of an intended attack by Napoleon had been frequent before June : and pre- 
vious to the 15th of that month it was known at Brussels that Buonaparte had 
left Paris to take the command on the Northern frontier. This certainty, how- 
ever, could make no immediate change in the position of the allied armies ; it 
could not invest them with the power of taking the initiative. All the usual 
precautions for the forwarding of orders to the troops in their respective can- 
tonments had been already adopted, but any decisive drawing together of the 
forces, founded on any hypothesis which could as yet be formed, might have 
been destructive to some one or other of the interests which it was the business 
of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 


Mr. Alison, however, decides that the Duke was surprised because he did 
not know that Buonaparte would attack by the valley of the Sambre, and did 
not collect his troops to meet the enemy in that direction. ‘ It is vain,” says 
Mr. Alison, *‘ to say that it was necessary to watch very bye-road to Brussels.” 
Does Mr. Alison know that among the said bye-roads there happened to be four 
great roads \eading on Brussels from the departments of the North and the for- 
tresses on the French frontier—one from Lisle, by Menin, and Courtray, and 
Ghent ; one from Lisle on Tournay, Oudenarde, and Ghent; one from Condé 
on Tournay ; one from Condé by Valenciennes, on Mons? Each of these were 
great paved roads, presenting no other obstacle than the unfinished works to 
which we have before adverted. On any or all of them Buonaparte might have 
moved his columns withthe same secrecy with which he poured them on the 
Prussian right ; and with greater ease and rapidity—for the fact is remarkable, 
though little noticed, that Napoleon had, at an earlier period, broken up the 
roads by which he ultimately advanced on Charleroi, and which he was in con- 
sequence obliged partially to repair for that advance. It was highly prebable 
up to the last moment that Napoleon would make his main attack by one or 
more of these bye-roads : and it is now the opinion, not perhaps of Mr. Alison, 
but of somewhat higher strategical authorities, that if the Duke of Wellington 
had concentrated his troops prematurely to the left, Buonaparte would have so 
acted. Would it have been no advantage to him to have opened the campaign 
by throwing himself on the line of the English communications with Ostend, 
driving the Court of Louis XVIII. from Ghent, and probably oceupying Brus- 
sels? We may, with General Clausewitz, think it probable that even such a 
start of success would have failed to avert Napoleon’s ultimate ruin ;—but the 
Duke had a complicated task to perform—it was his business to throw away no 
chances ; he had to watch over the inclinations as well as the real interests of 
different populations : he had to watch over the great danger of any sudden re- 
vival of the Buonapartean prestige—he had sacrifices to avoid as well as ob- 
jectsto compass. Let us consider what would have been his position at the 





shot to which he was exposed that nearly all his suite were killed or wounded | best, had any one of the interests intrusted to his care been sacrificed. He 


by his side ; and he was obliged in the close of the day to the casual assistance 
of a Portuguese, who stood near, to carry the most necessary orders.” 

The historian in a subsequent page favours us with the ipsissima verba ad- 
dressed hy the Duke to the soldiery of two of the several squares into which 
his Grace thus threw himself. We are, however, able to assure Mr. Alison 
that the story, however generally current of the Duke's occasionally flinging 
himself into a square is a fiction. He never once was in that position through- 


might have etfected his junction with Blacher, and have answered a French 
proclamation from the palace of Lacken by the Gazeite of a victory on some 
other field than that of Waterloo ; but how many Alisons would have arisen to 
tell us how in the first instance he had allowed his right flank to be turned ! 
‘The victory must, indeed, have been rapid and decisive, which would have si- 
lenced the opposition orators of England, and repaired the shattered morale of 
Belgium—with a French army between the Duke and the coast, and Brussels 





out the battle of the 18th. For Portuguese read Piedmontese. The young 
gentleman in question was of the family of De Salis, a subject of the Sardi- 
nian government, and in its service. The mission he undertook was one of 
danger, for his uniform made him liable to be mistaken for a Frenehman by 
the brigade to which he carried the Duke’s order to advance. ‘* Were you ever 
in a battle before 1?” said the Duke. ‘ No, Sir.” ‘‘ Then you are a lucky man ; 
for you will never see such another.” 

“* Bliicher and We'lington, by a singular chance, met at the farm of La Belle 
Alliance, and mutually saluted each other as victors.”—p. 957. 

They met, not at La Belle Alliance, but a short distance further on the Ge. 
nappe road, near a farm called the ‘Maison Rouge,” or ‘* Maison du Roi” 
This was the furthest point to which the British advanced ; at least it was here 
that the Duke gave orders forthe halt and bivouac of his own exhausted 
troops, and handed over the task of further pursuit tothe Prussians, nothing 
loth to accept it. 

‘The above remarks have been called forth by Mr. Alison’s propensity to the 
extraction of military details from questionable sources. We find graver cause 
of offence with him when he sits down in his library-chair to distribute his 
praise and censure between the two great commanders whom he summons be- 
fore his tribunal. His parallel of Napoleon and Wellington, after the fashion 
of Plutarch, is a tissue of truisms and assumptions which must not at present 
detain us ; but among his “ few observations conceived in an European spi- 
rif !’—there occurs a passage on which we think it worth while to say a few 
words :— 

‘In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English writers may say to 
the contrary, that both Bliicher and the Duke of Wellington were surprised by 
Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium to the 15th of June ; and it is impossible to 
hold either of them entirely blameless for that circumstance. It has been al- 
ready seen from the Duke's despatches, that on the 9th of June, that is, six 
days before the invasion took place, he was aware that Napoleon was collect- 
ing a great force on the frontier, and that hostilities might immediately be ex- 
pecte.d Why, then, were the two armies not immediately concentrated, and 
placed in such a situation that they might mutually, if attacked, lend each 
other the necessary assistance? Their united force was full 190,000 effective 
men, while Napoleon's was not more than 120,000, or, at the utmost, 140,000. 
Why, then, was Bliicher attacked unawares and isolated at Ligny, and the 
British infantry, unsupported either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to the at- 
tack of a superior force of French, composed of all the three arms, at Quatre 
Bras? It is in vain to say that they could not provide for their troops if they 
had been concentrated, and that it was necessary to watch every bye-road 
which led to Brussels. Men do not eat more when drawn together than when 
scattered over a hundred miles of country. Marlborough and Eugene had long 
ago maintained armies of 100,000 men for months together in Flanders ; and 
Blicher and Wellington had no difficulty in feeding 170,000 men drawn close 
together after the cainpaign did commence. It is not by a cordon of troops, 
scattered over a hundred miles, that the attack of 120,000 French isto be ar- 
rested. If the British army had from the first been concentrated at Waterloo, 
and Blicher near Wavres, Napoleon would never have ventured to pass them 
on the road, however unguarded. Those who, in their anxiety to uphold the 
English general from the charge of having been assailed unawares, assert that 
he was not taken by surprise in the outset of the Waterloo campaign, do not 
perceive that in so doing they bring against him the much more serious charge 
of having so disposed his troopg, when he knew they were about to be assailed, 
that infantry alone, without <i: cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the 
attack of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, m superior numbers, contrary not on- 
ly to the plainest rules of the military art, but of common sense on the sub- 
ject.” —p. 988. 

‘It results from these considerations that in the outset Wellington and Blu- 
cher were out-manceuvred by Napoleon... .__. Napoleon so managed matters 
that he was superior to either at the points of attack at Ligny and Quatre Bras. 
This is the most decisive test of superior generalship......... The allied Ge- 
nerals were clearly out-generalled,” &c. &e —Jhid. 

When the Duke of Wellington was summoned from Vienna to take the com- 
nand in the Netherlands, the armies of our continental allies were distributed 
i different parts of Europe, while the greater part of that of England had been 
detached to North America ; and though peace had been concluded with the 
United States, were not yet returned. Onhis arrival from Elba, Buonaparte 
had ound a French army in France completely organized, consisting of 250,- 
©00 men, with cannon and all requisites, and capable of increase from a nom- 
ber of old soldiers and returned prisoners,dispersed through the country. It is ob- 
vious that, under such circumstances, the first measures which the Generals of 

the allied armies could take must be defensive. The armies in the Belgian 
provinces and on the left bank of the Rhine must have been strictly directed on 

is principle. They were at the outposts ; it was their office to protect the 
march of the other armies of the ailies to the intended basis of combined ope- 
rations. Each of these armies, indeed, had particular interests to attend to 


the head quarters of Napoleon. 

We may further suggest to Mr. Alison that through troops do not eat more 
when together than when separate, it 1s rather more difficult forthe commis- 
sary to bring their necessary supplies to one point than to many, especially as 
respects cavalry. Mr. Alison must be aware that these troops, quartered, and 
as it was, crowded, on the territories of an ally, were not fed by the Napoleonic 
process of compulsory requisition. ‘Those who were responsible for their dis- 
cipline, physical condition, and efficiency, had good reasons for not collecting 
them an hour sooner than was necessary. A nervous and incompetent com- 
mander having the fear of such critics as Mr. Alison before his eyes, would 
probably have been distracting his subordinates and harassing his troops by 
marches and counter-marches as profitable as those of Major Sturgeon in 
Foote’s farce, while the Duke was keeping his men in hand and his counsels to 
himself. Such a general would assuredly not have gone tothe Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball. 

We should like to know Mr. Alison’s definition of a surprise. We do not 
ourselves profess to furnish any compendious formula including all the condi- 
tions which collectively or separately may justify the use of a term so deroga- 
tory to the reputation of any commander. We apprehend, however, that these 
conditions are most completely fulfilled when the party assailed is not expect- 
ing to be attacked at all. Lord Hill's attack of the Frevch at Arroyo Moli- 
nos is an instance of this rare class of exploits. Another fair condition of a 
surprise is when the party attacked is prepared for defence, but when the line 
of the hostile approach or the point of attack is one which he has overlooked 
or neglected : in this way Soult was surprised at Oporto, Jourdain at Vitoria. 
The affair of Culm affords an instance in which two hostile bodies surprised one 
another, for the Prussians no more expected to find Vandamme in their front 
than he did to find themon his rear. We presume Mr. Alison hardly means 
to bring the Duke of Wellington under the first of these categories As to 
the latter, we contend that Napoleon’s line of attack was one embraced and 
provided for in the Duke’s calculations, but which the circumstances of his 
position made it impossible for him, up to the !ast moment, to anticipate with 
precision. 

It is probable that even Phormio, who lectured Hannibal at Ephesus, was 
aware that the initzative of operations between two armies en présence is a 

reat advantage, of which either leader would be too happy to avail himself. 
The allies in the Netherlands and on the Meuse in 1815 were, as we have 
shown, necessarily on the defensive. 

They were waiting for the junction and co-operation of other large armies, 
destined for the attainment of a common ultimate object. This defensive po 
sition did not necessarily preclude all idea or plan of attack upon the enemy. 
The enemy might have so placed himself as to have rendered the attacking 
his army advisable, even necessary. In that case the English and Prussians 
should and would have taken the initiative ; but the enemy did not assume any 
such position. On the contrary, he took one in which his numbers, his move- 
ments, his designs could be concealed, protected, and supported, down to the 
very moment of execution. The allies, therefore, could not have the initiative 
in the way of attack. But they might have, and they had it, in the way of de- 
fensive movement; and, with submission, we maintain that they availed them- 
selves of that opportunity the instant that it was within their power. Their 
original position having been calculated for the defence and protection of cer- 
tain objects confided to their care, any alteration in that position previous to the 
first movement of the enemy, and the certainty that that was a real movement, 
must have exposed some important interest to danger; and therefore no move- 
ment was made until the initiative had been taken by Buonaparte, and the pre- 
cise design of his movement was obvious. Any movement on the part of the 
allies, previous to his ascertained march and purpose, would have been what 
is commonly called a ‘ false movement,” and we believe the Duke of Welling- 
ton has never hesitated to avow his opinion, that, of all the chiefs of armies in 
the world, the one in whose presence it was most hazardous to make a false 
movement was Napoleon Buonaparte. 

We have not the Duke's detailed and complete orders for the movements of 
his troops on the receipt by him of authentic intelligence of Napoleon's deci- 
sive movement on the Sambre. We believe that, if we had it in our power to 
place those orders in full before our military readers, it would be apparent that 
but for the occurrence of certain accidents, which we shall not characterise 
further than by saying that he never could have expected or reckoned on them, 
the left wing of his army—infantry, artillery, and particularly cavalry—must 
have been in position at Quatre Bras by twoo’clock p. m. on the 16th of June. 
It was only, as has already been shown, in consequence of an accident that Bu- 
low’s corps did not join Blicher in time to take part in the affair of Ligny on that 
day ; but since Blucher was not to be able to repel the French onthe 16th, the 
English army, however strong it might have been, must,in consequence of what 
was settled between the Duke and Blicher on the morning of the 16th, have 
retreated from Quatre Bras on the 17th. But take things as they were :—the 
forces that reached Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon the position of Ligny, 















} were sufficient to maintain the one post, and to retire from ‘the “other in 
order, and fully prepared for immediate co-operation in the further carrying 
out of a plan deliberately framed veforehaad. And this was the plan of the 
the Duke of Wellington, who, with a very remarkable accuracy of prescience, 
had, as we have seen, predicted, as early as the 2nd of June, that his first ac- 
tive movement would be on the 16th of June, and who, from the time of his 
arrival in the Netherlands, had considered Waterloo as the ground on which, 
if Buonaparte should make Brussels his aim, it would be the best for the al- 
lies to fight their battle in defence of that capital. And now, wise not only 
after, but in spite of, the event, Mr. Alison tells the general whose business was 
defence,and whose defence was completely and triumphantly successful—whose 
defence included the entire protection of every object and interest committed 
to his care—the avoidance of every sacrifice and risk to which he was exposed, 
and the gaining of the greatest battle recorded in modern history—Mr. Alison 
tells the Duke of We lington that he was “ surprised,” ‘‘ out-manceuvred,”’ 
and *‘ out-generaled” by the leader whose every aim and purpose he, in a cam- 
paign of three days, utterly baffled and forever overwhelmed. 
Mr. Alison, however, does not merely infer the fact of the Duke's “ surprise”’ 
in June, 1815, from the outward aspects and results of those military operations 
which our historian considers himself so well entitled to criticise. He has, be- 
ing a skilful lawyer, reserved the strongest part of his case for its close. He 
has direct and positive evidence to produce—he can show not only that the 
Duke was surprised, but the exact circumstances in, and by consequence of 
which, he was surprised. He thus puts his irrefragable witness in the box :— 
‘Wellington and Blicher, at this critical period, were relying almost entirely 
upon secret intelligence, which was to be forwarded to them by Inactivity 
Fouche. .... This extraordinary delay in collecting the troops when S — 
the enemy, under so daring a leader was close at hand, cannot be Blucher. 
altogether vindicated, and it was wellnigh attended with fatal consequences ; 
but the secret cause which led to it is explained in Fouché’s Me- 
moirs.1 1 Gurw. xii. 


, 77 ; 449, 457 
‘That unparalleled intriguer, who had been in communication wiih Wel- 


lington and Metternich all the time he was chief minister under Na- Fouche’ 
poleon, had promised to furnish the English general not only with aspasiieled 
the exact moment of attack, but with the planof the campaign duplicity. 
Wellington was hourly in expectation of this intelligence, which would have 
enabled him to know in what direction he should concentrate his forces; and 
thence it was that he lay motionless in his cantonments. How he did not re- 
ceive it must be given in Fouché’s own words :—“ My agents with Metternich 
and Lord Wellington had promised marvels and mountains; the Englisk gene- 
ralissimo expected that I should at che very least give him the plan of the cam- 
paign. I knew for certain that the unforeseen attack would take place on the 
16th or 18th at latest. Napoleon intended to give battle on the 17th to the 
English army, after having marched right over the Prussians on the preceding 
day. He had the more reason to trast to the success of that plan, that Wel- 
lington, deceived by false reports, believed the opening of the campaign might 
be deferred till the beginning of July. The success of Napoleon, therefore, 
depended on a surprise ; and I arranged my plans in conformity. On tie very 
day of the departure of Napoleon I despatched Madame D —, furnished with 
notes written in cipher, containing the whole plan of the campaign. But at 
the same time I privately despatched orders for such obstacles at the frontier, 
1 Peacke where she was to pass, that she could not arrive at the head-quarters 
Mem.ii, . Of Wellington till afterthe event. This was the real explanation of 
340,342. the inconceivable security of the generalissimo, which at the time 
excited such universal astonishment.” 1—vol. x. p. 921. 

We are ready to make every possible admission to Mr. Alison and his re- 
spectable authority. When the Bavarian Wrede arrived late en the ground of 
Wagram, as we have heard, he apologised to Napoleon for his delay, saying 
* I fear [ have deranged your Majesty’s plans ;” to which Napoleon replied, “I 
have no plan, but as you are come we will attack."’ Let us suppose, however, 
that on this occasion Buonaparte had a plan, and that Fouché knew it in all its 
details. Letustake for granted still further the authenticity of the memoirs 
attributed to Fouché—that he not only penned the passage in question, but 
that the infamy of its truth, as far as his own conduct is concerned, attaches to 
him—and that he was the complex traitor he describes himself. Would it fol- 
low that the Duke of Wellington could or would depend on M. Fouché’s accu- 
rately knowing and truly reporting whether Buonaparte had made up his mind 
to move on Charleroi or on Mons? 

Being professionally a weigher of evidence, Mr. Alison, we conceive, ought 
hardly to have relied, in any case, on the statements of a work attributed to 
such an apostate of truth as Fouché; yet he does so without even making the 
inquiry whether the work is really his in all or in part, or whether it is to be 
closed with the biographies of those two admirable females Madame du Barri 
and the Marquise de Crequi. We have it in our power, however, to give a 
short and direct answer to Mr. Alison's solution of the mystery he has conjured 
up—lIt is totally unfounded. No decision of the Duke, whether to set his 
troops in motion, to keep them quiet, or to govern their direction, was in the 
slightest degree.intluenced by the promise, the expectation, the arrival, or non- 
arrival of any intelligence from Fouché. 

The Duke of Wellington, for the reasons we have detailed, having a know- 
ledge that his adversary was on the frontier, and expecting an attack, did 
wait for intelligence on which he could rely of the precise direction of that 
attack. He waited, however, not for a French petticoat padded with Fouche’s 
autograph ciphers, but for reports from the British or Prussian officers at the 
outposts. 

It is proper to observe that Mr. Alison’s marginal references to Col. Gur 
wood’s twelfth volume, pp. 449, 457, are so placed as if the Duke’s papers 
would afford some indication at least of his reliance on Fouché. We are very 
sure this was a mere lapse of the pen on the part ofour historian. But we can- 
not acquit Mr. Alison of very culpable negligence in having written a ‘“ His- 
tory of Europe” without reading the Duke of Wellington’s despatches; and if 
he had read this twelfth volume, he would have found at its 649th page the 
following sentence, being part of a letter to General Dumouriez, dated Paris, 
September 26, 1815 :— 

** Avant mon arrivée a Paris au mois de Juillet, je n‘avais jamais vu Fouché, 
niev avec lui communication quelconque, ni avec aucun de ceux qui sont liés 
avec lui.” 

There was no dependence on the espionnage of traitors, and there was no 
surprise. Buonaparte, from circumstances, enjoyed the full advantage of the 
initiative. His skill in using that advantage, with the courage and devotion of 
an excellent army, gained him a partial and temporary success over Blicher, 
which, if Bliicher had been a Mack or Hohenlohe, might have been more se- 
rious, and which, if Bulow’s orders had reached him in due time, would, most 
probably, have been no success at all. The Duke of Wellington, meanwhile, 
though unable to extend so far to his left as to join in the battle against Buo- 
naparte in person, occupied during the 16th, and repulsed before night, a large 
portion of his army under one of his best generals, and effectually prevented 
him from pursuing the incomplete advantage he had obtained over Blicher. 
Buonaparte could not follow the Prussians, leaving the Duke with his army 
collected and untouched in possession of all the passages of the Dyle, and of 
his communications with France by the valleys ef the Meuse and Sambre. Ex- 
cepting, therefore, the momentary glimpse of success at Ligny, all Buonaparte’s 
movements in this grand system of attack were effectually checked and dis- 
comfited. The great advantage he started with availed him nothing He had 
found antagonists whom neither his rapidity could surprise, nor his dexterity 
perplex ; and he fell to rise no more. 

If Mr. Alison’s pages bore somewhat less the impress of entire self-satisfac- 
tion with his own conclusions as to the conduct of this momentous campaign, 
we should be tempted to refer him to the posthumous work of General Clause- 
witz, who, having served as we have stated, as chief of the staff to the third 
corps of the Prussian army, and having long applied himself to the scientific 
branches of his profession, has at least a better claim than Mr. Alison to deal 
in sweeping and authoritative censures on subjects of this nature. General 
Clausewitz died in 1831; had he lived to read even Colonel Gurwood’s twelfth 
volume we think it probable he would have modified some of his conclusions. 
Had he retained them we might still differ from such a critic, but we could 
only do so with the respect due to extensive service, the modesty which usu- 
ally accompanies experience, and, we must add, the impartial honesty of a Ger- 
man gentleman. With regard to Mr. Alison himself, we desire also to speak 
with geveral respect, indeed, but we cannot acquit him of serious blame upon 
this occasion. When an Englishman darts his sting from the tail of ten elaborate 
volumes, at what he thinks the vulnerable part of the highest military reputa- 
tion of his country, and the purest of any age, we cannot but remember that, 
though he may have done little, he has done his best to impair that reputation. 
His success, so far as he obtains it, will make him in exact proportion an useful 
tool in the hands of men of a different stamp, the professed detractors here and 
elsewhere of'the greatest subject of these realms who has ever devoted himself 
to their service. . 








THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 
MR. FERRAND. 

Within the short space of a few months, Mr. Ferrand contrived to make 
himself one of the most conspicuous men in Parliament, one of the most hated 
out of doors by a large and powerful section of the community, and one of the 
most generally abused, by acertain portion of the press, of all those whom they 
are wont to fix upon as targets for their political spleen. 





All this hatred and all this abuse arose out of one sule cause. He was fear- 
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less, and bold, and patriotic enough, to stand up in the face of an assembly of 
‘men, a large portion of whom he knew would become his enemies, while the 
great majority were apathetic, as the avowed organ and champion in Parlia- 
ment of the working classes in particular districts of the kingdom, against the 
oppressions practiced upon them by their employers. It was chiefly in conse- 
quence of his having taken this novel, and, at the same time, high position, 
that he succeeded in creating, in so short a time so much excitement in this 
country. . 

We had before that time had plenty of so-called friends of the people ; but 
they were men who chiefly confined their attention to the advocacy of supposed 
political rights, with a view to the attainment, by the active aid of the multi- 
tude, of ulterior benefits for themselves. But Mr. Ferrand was, in some re- 
spects, different from all popular advocates who had gone before him. He 
carefully separated the political rights of the poor from a consideration of their 
social wrongs, and while avowing himself a Conservative and an enemy to all 
speculative theories of mob rule, at once firmly took his stand upon this new 
ground—one that he knew would be asa rock to him, if he once made out his 
case to the full satisfaction of the calm-judging British public. At the same 
time, however, while the position taken by Mr. Ferrand had no immediate con- 
nexion with general politics, there cannot be a doubt that it had incidentally a 
direct bearing upon the politics of the House. 

It will not be easy to forget the effect produced by Mr. Ferrand’s first at- 
tack upon the manufacturers ; it took the House fairly and completely by sur- 
prise. The representatives of the manufacturing interest had had it almost all 
their own way in the debates iummediately connected with the question of the 
repeal of the Corn-laws and the distress of the country ; their reiteraed asser- 
tions had even gradually begun to produce some effect upon the House, and 
certainly upon the country ; people began to think that really, after all, the 
maotfacturers might themselves be a much-injured class,and that they ought to 
be aided by the public out of doors in their endeavours to give employment to 
their suffering workinen. Such was the state of public feeling when Mr. Fer- 
rand, late one night, and near the close of an important debate, rose, and de- 
liberately flung a shell into the enemy’s camp,in the shape of wholesale charges 
of fraud, violation of the law, disgraceful practices tending to destroy the cha- 
racter of England in foreign countries, and, above all, of systematic oppression 
of workmen. It would almost be as impossible to describe the scene as to for- 

et it. The excitement was immense. ‘The peculiarly-vehement style of Mr. 
Pencedia delivery, the loud tones of his voice, his determined energetic ges- 
tures, and the evident consternation and dismay of the Cobdens and Brother- 
tons at this new attack and new assailant, produced upon a crowded House such 
an effect as had not been known for many sessions before. From that hour 
Mr. Ferrand became a marked man, and all people interested in the debates of 
the House of Commons made him to a certain extent their study. He did not 
fail to afford them frequent opportunities. Night after night he had some new 
charge to prefer, or some old one to substantiate—some motion to make which 
would put all Manchester into a state of excitement, or some assailant on the 
other side to encounter, who had provided hiinself with some unanswerable 
document, that would for ever destroy Mr. Ferrand’s chance of being be- 
lieved. 

In the mean time much misrepresentation was resorted to. It was said that 
Mr. Ferrand was an insincere man—an interested demagogue in disguise. It 
was even said that he was a kind of hireling of the Tories, who sought by 
means of these charges to create a diversion in their favour, and so check a 
growing public epinion. He was charged with falsehood, or at the very least 
with wilful exaggeration ; and it was predicted that his triumph would be 
merely ephemeral—that it would last only so long as his falsehoods remained 
undetected. 

While the charges made by that gentleman remained unsupported by Par- 
liamentary evidence, and while, therefore, he remained in a somewhat doubtful 
position as a politician, it was obv ously impossible to form any fair estimate of 
his value. But the publication of the evidence taken, at his instance, before 
the committee on the payment of wages wholly removed any doubt that might 
possibly have rested upon his character for political sincerity. | 

Those who observed Mr Ferrand without any particular political bias, ad- 
mitted at once his great ability and the total novelty of his style of proceeding, 
but were divided in opinion with regard to his sincerity. Some thought he was 
making use of the wrongs of the working classes as a means of securing noto- 
riety ; while others believed that he was really a man of ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament—who, having lived amidst the enormities he described, and 
having seen in operation their baneful effect upon the poor, had come for- 
ward, in all sincerity of purpose and fullness of zeal, as their parliamentary 
champion. 

After a careful observation of all Mr. Ferrand’s proceedings, and a due re- 
gard to their result, as embodied in the evidence before the House, it can 
scarcely be denied that that gentleman merits the praise (great in these days) 
of sincerity in his proceedings. Itis, of course, impossible to judge of motives 
except through actions, and certainly the result of Mr. Ferrand’s actions does 
go very far indeed to entitle him to be relieved from suspicion. At his first 
starting he avowed hunself the champion of the working-classes, and declared 
that he was determined to redress their wrongs. At the close of his first Ses- 
sion of Parliament he stands in the position vf having brought those wrongs 
before Parliament and the public, in such a shape as will compel the Legislature 
to redress then. So far, then, he has been consistent. 

But Mr. Ferrand is not without very serious faults. He is too fond of bring- 
ing the language, the passions, and the demeanour, which disgrace even the 
hustings, into the House of Commons. He forgets altogether that the House 
is, or at least ought to be, a deliberative assembly—not a mere arena fur per- 
sonal con‘ests. Had he not done so, his statements would, even from the first, 
have been received with a more universal credence. 

With wonderful energy and self-possession, great command of language, and 
a perseverance that jests at all obstacles, Mr. Ferrand must be coufessed to be 
deficient in taste and judgment. Had not his case been so good a one, he 
would have disgusted the House of Commons by his violence—violence not 
merely in design and language, but violence in voice and gesture. Great ex- 
cuses, no doubt, were to be made for the novelty of his position, and for his 
having been unaccustomed to speak, exeept at local meetings, where all such 
faults are virtues ; but still he carried the thing too far, and was very near creat- 
ing a reaction in favour of the accused parties. 

Mr. Ferrand is a man of good family in Yorkshire. He is the eldest son @f 
C.F. Busfield, Esq. ; but, on the death of his uncle, Walker Ferrand, Esq., of 
Harden Grange (Mr. Ferrand’s present residence), he assumed the name of 
Ferrand in addition to hisown Mr. Ferrand is a magistrate for the West 
Riding, and also holds a commission in the Yorkshire Hussars. He was born 
in 1809. He contested Bradford in the year 1837, but without success. 








[The following is the letter adverted to in our last ] 

To the Editor of the Albion 
CANADA—THE CORN TRADE. 

Sir,—I have before me your issue of the 8th inst , containing an article un- 
der the head of ** Liseratity or tue Motuer Country,” which particular- 
ly attracts my attcntion—as expressing conclusions which are either based on 
mistaken premises or on a course of reasoning which has not occurred to me. 
The question is one of great magnitude as regards the entire interests of this 
important colony. Whether agricultural, mercantile, mechanical, shipping, 
&c., hence my presuming to express a dissent from the views you have pro- 
mulgated, while I trust you will believe me to entertain the highest regard for 
your opinions in Canadian interests, andthe utmost confidence in the sincerity 
with which they are advanced. 

Ist. You state that her Majesty's Government have intimated that if the 
Colonial Parliament will impose a duty of three shillings a quarter upon Ame- 
rican wheat passing over the border. All duties on the Canadian product shall 
be remitted on reaching the ports at home. 

2Qndly. * This arrangement has not only the advantage of the favour shown 
to the Canadian article in British ports, but it transfers to the Colonial Treasury 
a large sum—some two or three hundred thousand pounds annually—which at 
present is paid to the Imperial Exchequer.” 

3dly. The duty being repealed in England will induce the Canadians to im- 
port a still larger portion of their own wheat into Great Britain, which will in- 
crease in the same ratio as their imports from across the border. 

Athly. If the sales of the Canadian article be increased in England fifly per 
cent, it follows that Canadian imports from the Uniied States will also be aug- 
mented fifty per cent in the same article, because Canada produces but a small 
surplus beyond her own consumption. 

I shall take up the above synopsis of your article in the order in which 
they stand. 

Ist. I do not definitely or impliedly learn from the Despatch of Lord Stan- 
ley—that wheat passing from the United States into Cauada, or flour made 
from such wheat, will become qualified for the several ports of Great Britain 
as being Canadian, even after paying the proposed duty—nor even that it is in 
contemplation to admit Canadian produce into such ports free of duty, but 
merely, in the language of the noble Lord—* it is proposed to take off the re- 
striction which has hitherto been imposed upon the importation of Canadian 
flour into JRELAND”—and thus to open a new market to that, which may 


JUST- 
Ly be considered as one of the manufactures of Canada.” Now the term 
justly considered manufactures appears to me decidedly against flour made 


from United States wheat, falthough it may have paid the proposed duty of 3s. 
per quarter,) and whether of Canadian or United States origin, there is no dis- 
¢inct assurance that any other than Irish ports are to be opened to it—nor that 
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itcan be Canadianized, except for local consumption, to displace that of Ca- 
nadian growth—or to replace so much of the Canadian exports as may exceed 
the surplus of crops over the consumption. ty 
2ndly. The data from which you take the conclusion that the Provincial 
Treasury will be augmented two to three hundred thousand pounds, is not quite 
apparent ; if it is that such an amount has been collected upon Canadian ex- 
ports to Great Britain, such a result is of doubtful promise for the future, as it 
was the alleged policy of Sir Robert Peel to reduce the average scale of duty 
to the prevailing rate of one shilling per quarter, hence the revenue in prospect 
for the present, cannot be more than 25 per cent of the previous year—possibly 
less. Again it may prove to have been worthy of consideration how far the du- 
ties to be collected in Canada, (instead of Great Britain, as at present) may be 
affected by the impost of a duty of 3s. against the prevailing average of 1s., to 
be remitted at home ; the trade as it now stands being incapable of bearing the 
additional charge of 2s. stg. per quarter, thus— 
Present duty of United States flour in Great Britain, .-.......-.--- 5s. 6d. 
Canadian ws Is. Od. } Qs. 6d 
Proposed Canadian duties.......-..----. 33. 2s. we 
Difference of freight between Mississippi (1s.) and Mon- 
treal (3s. 6d.)....-.. shaw su Te ee 2s. 6d. 
Difference of Insurance, Interest, &c.......--------- 1s. Od.—5s. 6d. 


leaving no margin for increased internal casualties, increased charges upon 
exchanges and terms of negotiation, increased shipping and other exchanges— 
in Canada over the United States—therefore leaving it to the interest of the 
exporter to take avail of transport through the legitimate channel for United 
States produce, viz. United States canals, via New York. Hence the effect 
of this duty may generally be to drive the products of the West from Cana- 
dian shores, (yielding no import revenue—no 200,000/. to 300,000/.)—throwing 
Canadian Mills into disuse—Canadian Forwarders, Montreal Merchants and 
Warehouses, Canadian Banking capital, and British internal and Atlantic ship- 
ping, &e , out of employment ; and so re-establishing the United States, its 
canals, its shipping, its cities and commerce as objects of envy to their Cana- 
dian neighbours, as was the case previous to 1839. 

The 3rd is answered by the 2nd. : ; 

4thly. It is not made clear that the sales of the Canadian article is to be in- 
creased 50 per cent in England. On the contrary, it appears rather probable 
that it may be reduced to the mere surplus of Canadian product over con- 
sumption, and much of that surplus may, as before 1839, obtain illicit entry 
into the United States, (for the reason that the spirit of milling and speculation 
in that country is pushed at much greater hazard of Loss or Gain in ¢his,) and | 
you admit that such surplus is unimportant. 

In further support of the assumption that it is not the intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to admit into Britain (or rather Ireland) via Canada, wheat 
or wheat flour, the produce of the United States ; the concluding sentence of 
the Despatch of Lord Stanley may be quoted in effect, that, the Imperial Par- 
liament on admitting Canadian produce at a nominal duty, might, by the im- 
post of a corresponding duty have placed a check upon the unpue influx of 
foreign under the name of Canadian produce. He says further, ‘they (her 
Majesty's Government) have been unwilling to impose such a tax by the au- 
thority of Parliament upon a raw article which might be required for home con- 
sumption in Canada. 

lt has for some time been forcibly impressed upon my mind, and never so 
much so as this season, that the standard of duties as between the United 
States and Canada on the products of agriculture, should be taken first upon 
upon all for home consumption, next upon every article not exportable, or for 
which there is no export demand (viz. provisions, coarse grains, and vegeta- 
bles,) and upon United States wheat, providing such is for export to Great 
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gently as we have done for twenty years past, he could not have arrived. at such 
@conclusion. So far from the French race being oppressed, the oppression 
was endured by those of English origin, for Mr. Papineau at the head of the 
French majority in the Assembly, in effect, controlled the whole province. No 
law could be passed favorable to the British population ; no person of British 
birth unless wedded to his party, could receive any favor from the legislature ; 
the supplies were withheld for many successive years, and the province was 
reduced to a state of anarchy, discord, and confusion. So pertinaciously did 
.Mr. Papineau exclude his fellow subjects of British origin from every situation 
over which the Assembly had any control, that, for want of competent persons, 
Frenchmen who were ignorant of the alphabet in their own language were ap- 
pointed School Trustees and Grand Jurors! So determinedly did he surround 
himself with his creatures, that he procured by his immense influence over his 
ignorant and misguided countrymen, the return to Parliament of men totally 
destitute of education or common intelligence. And in one or two instances, 
we believe—we can be corrected if we are in error—these enlightened legisla- 
tors could not write their own names! Yet such men became the law-givers 
of the land. They opposed the acts of the Imperial authority, withheld the 
money votes, passed the ninety-two resolutions, and set themselves in array 
against the British Constitution. If it be asked how they set themselves in 
array against the British constitution, we would simply advert to their demand 
that the Legislative Council should become an elective Body. This they in- 
sisted on, notwithstanding that the adoption of sucha principle would be in direct 
contradiction to the theory and practice of the constitution, and subversive of 
the British political system. We mention this, as only one among the many 
of the illegal and unconstitutional acts of Mr. Papineau and his adherents. It 
was not a mere redresss of grievances they sought ; for these, such as they 
were, were redressed to the satisfaction of every Joyal Canadian, after the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1828 made their Report and recommendation. The 
recommencement of the seditious proceedings of the French majority, after 
all that they asked had been granted, proved most clearly that their aim was 
not reform but revolution. A careful study of any of the newspapers in the 
Papinean interest at the period we speak of, will fully bear us out in the asser- 
tion we have just made. The Lower Canadians then did not take up arms in 
1837 to resist oppression, for they were not oppressed. Governor after Gov- 
ernor arrived with new concessions ; the Imperial Cabinet yielded all that was 
demanded, which the utmost limits of the Constitution permitted them to give, 
yet the mal-contents resorted to extremities, and one of the most unprovoked 
and causeless rebellions commenced, that is to be found recorded upon the 
page of history. We have stated these circumstances because, if we mistake 
not, our contemporary was not at that period on this continent, and 1s there- 
fore not accurately acquainted with the history of events of the epoch. 

With respect to the recal of the troops, it is by no means accurate to ascribe 
that circumstance to the recent changes in the Executive Council, for the 
Guards were under orders to return long before these changes took place. It 
is a fallacy also to assume that their presence was necessary to keep down fresh 
acts of treason and rebellion; and it is a still greater fallacy to pretend that 








Britain, either in wheat or in flour made therefrom in Canada, paying in Cana- 

da or in England a duty equivalent to the present duty ou Colonial at English 

ports, but repealing all duty on Colonial produce landed at British ports. 
Iam, Sir, your obt. servt JNO. MITTLEBERGER. 


Married,—At Brooklyn, on the 26th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Farley, Charles A. Strong, 
to Frances Ann, daughter of Joseph L. Lord, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 3-4 a 6 per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1842. 
BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 

We inserted in our last the official Despatch of Lord Stanley, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and briefly adverted to its importance. It explains ina 
clear and satisfactory manner the modus operandi of the Colonial, or Posses- 
sions act, as it is termed, passe during the late session of the Imperial Par- 
liament, which act appeared in our paper on the 20th Aug. last. 

Very many persons are not aware of the great advantage this act gives to 
the trade between the colonies of Great Britain and the United States ; and as 
we hear it so often asserted, that the commercial laws of England are illiberal 
and severe—that American produce is shut out of British ports, &c. &«.— 
we subjoin a few of the provisions of this act to show how groundless those 
statements are. 

By this act all foreign manufactured articles of Glass and Silk are admitted 
into Colonial ports at fifteen per cent. duty, being previously 20 and 30 per 
cent. 

The duties on foreign Leather, Linen, and Paper manufactures, and on 
Clocks and Watches are reduced from thirty to seven per cent. 

The duties on foreign manufactured Cottons, Tobacco, and Soap, are reduced 
from twenty to seven per cent. 

The duties on all xon-enumerated articles are reduced to four per cent. 

Salt Fish of foreign taking and curing, instead of being prohibited in British 
colonies, is now admitted at 2} per cent. duty. 

Foreign Oil, blubber, skins, &c., formerly prohibited, are now to be admitted 
at fifteen per cent. 

Cocoa, formerly charged at five per cent., now admitted at haif per cent. 

The prohibition of Tea, otherwise than from England or other British ports, 
to be now exchanged for a duty of one penny per pound. 

His Lordship also recommends to the Colonial legislature to reduce the Co- 
lonial duties on refined Sugars, Teas, and other articles, where those duties 
conflict with the Imperial relaxations now promulgated. 

When this act goes into effect, which will be in July next, there must be a 
general revival of the Colonial trade with this Union. If American cotton, 
woollen, and other goods can be sent at seven per cent., there can be no doubt 
of their rapid exportation. 


The non-enumerated articles comprize an extensive 
list. 


All sorts of working tools and farming utensils—coaches, carriages, carts, 
wagons, &c., &c., must find a ready sale in those colonies where they are not 
extensively manufactured. To obtain such from Great Britain is a costly pro- 
cess, first on account cf the length of the voyage, secondly, because of the high 
price of timber in England as compared with America. 

At the present low price of provisions, the West Indies must present a good 
market for flour, &c., as the Imperial duty is now fixed at two shillings sterling 
per barrel ; Salted Meat at 3s. per hundred, Butter at 8s., Cheese at 5s., &c., 
&c. The Colonial duties on those articles differ at the different islands, but 
they are in all, at rates sufficiently low to give an impulse to trade. 

We have an official copy of the Act at our office—also of the New British 
Tarif, should any person be desirous of consulting them. 


POLITICS OF CANADA. 

It is not often that we enter into arguments or prolonged discussions with 
our contemporaries on matters of politics, the field we occupy is too ex- 
tensive to admit of it, and oftentimes we are addressed in a tone and manner 
that renders such discussions anything but desirable. We therefore, for the 
most part,” content ourselves with putting on record such facts as seem of im- 
portance, and making our own comments thereon. 

A journal in Montreal, The Times, however, has addressed us in such terms 
of civility that we feel it due to say a few words in reply ; and in doing su we 
shall confine ourselves chiefly to two points, viz., the cause of the outbreak in | 
1837, and the recent recall of the British troops. 

The drift of the article in the Times is to show, that the outbreak in Lower 
Canada was caused by oppression ;—that the people of French origin being 
excluded from place, power, influence and consideration, by their British fellow 
subjects, were goaded into acts of rebéllion against their natural desires. 1! 
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such a large force was necessary for domestic purposes at any time—for so con- 
yemptible was Mackenzie’s insurrection, that it was put down by the brave militia 
and volunteers alone, Sir Francis Head having sent every soldier to the Lower 
Province, leaving himself with nothing but a serjeant’s guard. Even the re- 
bellion in the Lower Province was subdued by Sir John Colborne, gallantly aided 
by the loyalists, in a few days, notwithstanding that he had but fifteen hundred 
regular troops, was frozen up in the St. Lawrence, and without the possibility 
of obtaining succour from England till the following spring. The large force 
sent out in 1838 and 1839 was required to resist the invasious of the American 
‘‘ Sympathisers” and to spare the inhabitants the harrassing duty of defending 
a frontier of fifteen hundred miles in extent. England in that respect nobly 
performed her duty, in protecting her subjects and preserving inviolate theirsoil 
from the ruthless invader. As the embers of the rebellion died out, the hostile 
attitude on the frontier assumed new strength; and the difficulties on the 
Boundary Question became so formidable, that war between Great Britain and 


| 
| the United States appeared at one time almost inevitable. The troops of course 





could not be withdrawn then—nor was it until the difficulties were arranged 
and the Ashburton Treaty concluded, that it was deemed prudent to recal a 
single regiment. ‘The large army then, that has been kept on foot, was neces” 


| sary for resisting foreign invasivn, and not for the suppression of domestic trea- 
| son; and we can assure our cotemporary—and we would on no account mis- 


lead a gentleman who is a stranger—that the appointment of Messrs. Hincks, 
Baldwin, and Lafontaine to office, had no more to do with accelerating the de- 


| parture of the Guards, than the meanest spinning wheel in Canada has in in- 


fluencing the motions of the heavenly bodies. 





The Pargament of Canada was prorogued without any provision being made 
for the gentlemen who were so unceremoniously dismissed to make room for 
new councillors, notwithstanding a special message recommending such provi- 
sion was sent down by the Governor in chief. Mr. Lafontaine it will be recol- 
lected accepted office only on condition that the question of making a provision 
should be an ‘‘ open one,” and all knew pretty well what was meant by the 
hint. Mr. Lafontaine and his friends have therefore neither deceived friends 
nor enemies. 

But is there no redress of any kind to be attained? Are loyal and faithful 
public servants to be thus treated and no reparation whatever to be made? 
Is it not incumbent on the loyal inhabitants—since the Government andeLegis- 
latnre will do nothing—to take some steps in acase of such singular injustice * 
Mr. Macauley, Mr. Ogden, Mr. Draper, Mr. Sherwood, and Mr. Davidson, 
have been sacrificed to appease the wrath of Frenchmen, who were but yes- 
terday in arms against their lawful sovereign. 


We can never be persuaded the people and government of England would 
sanction such enormous injustice, but on the contrary feel satisfied if the mat- 
ter were properly represented, that something would be done. Why not then 
jet public meetings be called, and addresses be sent to the Queen, representing 
the whole case, and praying that her Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
take the case of the injured parties into her consideration? We can see no 
impropriety in this, and think that even Sir Charles Bagot himself would not 
objéct to such a proceeding. 





The Western Herald published heretofore at Sandwich, Upper Canada, is to 
be discontinued; but its proprietor, Mr. Grant, has announced his intention of 
removing to London, U. C., and there establishing a conservative journal, to be 
called the London Herald. We wish him all possible success. 


TEXAS. 
This country has again been invaded by a Mexican force under General 
Woll, who advanced as faras Bexar and captured that place. We see no offl- 
cial accounts, consequently the reports almost daily reaching New Orleans are 





necessarily contradictory ; but it seems certain that General Woll has not been 
permitted to repose long upon his San Antonio laurels, for a Texan force under 
Col. Caldwell has beaten him, and compelled him to retire towards the Rio 
del Norte after considerable loss. The Texans, it appears, sustained a disaster 
in the destruction of acompany of 59 men, called the Fayette Volunteers, 
which came upon a body of Mexicans unexpectedly. The little band retired 
to athicket, and defended themselves with obstinacy until nearly cut to 
pieces. 

As we have said on a former occasion, we have no idea that any Mexican 
expedition against Texas will be formidable unless undertaken against the 
northern part of the country 
weep the entire coast, and could throw some 15,000 men into Galveston Bay, 


If the Mexicans had a competent naval force to 


hen indeed the re-conquest of the country as far as that Bay, might be effect- 
ed; but even then the whole country in the vicinity of the river Trinity, and 





the Editor of the Times had watched the progress of events in Canada as dili- 


from it to the United States frontier,would still be retained by the Texan rifles, 
as it is a thickly wooded country, and would be hourly receiving re-inforce- 
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ments and supplies from the American side. We consider, from the accounts 
before us, that General Woll’s expedition isa failure. The following are ex- 
tracts from the latest accounts : 
From the New Orleans Tropic. 
VERY LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 


Last evening the schooner Henrietta, Capt. Hurd, arrived from Galveston, 
which place she left on Monday, the 11th inst. By the Henrietta we have re- 
ceived files of Galveston papers to the 8th inst. ‘The news is exceedingly in- 
teresting and important. We make copious extracts, inasmuch as no papers 
have come to hand since the invasion of Texas by the Mexicans. 

The following is from the Houstonian of the 28th ult. : 


News from the West.—Mr. Thomas Bryson, who arrived in the city on Mon- 
day night from the West, brings a confirmation of the melancholy fate of the 
Fayette company—but no further intelligence of the number and names of the 

rsons killed in that action. Eight of the band are yet unaccounted for—but 
it is generally supposed that they either perished with their companions or were 
taken prisoners. e understand that Mr. Miller, of Gonzales, who escaped, 
knows nothing of their fate. Gen. Burleson’s force was rapidly increasing, 
and he has no doubt ere this joined Caldwell with four or five hundred men. 
In addition to the information contained in the following letters, we learn from 
him that Gen. Woll has fallen back upon the Medina, 24 miles from San An- 
tonio, and that Col. Caldwell with 600 men had taken a position between him 
and the Rio Grande. Mr. Bryson states that the general impression in the west 
is, that Woll, finding that our army was fast increasing, and being apprehensive 
of being surrounded, and that his supplies would be cut off, had retreated in 
order to unite with reinforcements which were coming on, and to be convenient 
to the cattle and other supplies which had been collected there. Gen. Woll 
has 200 wounded Mexicans upon his hands, which will retard his flight, and en- 
able Col. Caldwell with the forces now collecting in the west, to capture the 
whole Mexican force. 

A very good idea of the state of affairs in the outset of the troops, may be 
formed by reading the following letter : 


Camp Satapo, Tuesday morning, Sept. 20th, 1842. 

Dear General—We got this place a little before day this morning. You will 
have learned that on yesterday Gen Woll attacked Coi. Caldwell at this place 
at ll o'clock. The action continued during the day when the enemy with- 
drew, leaving a loss as estimated, of killed 100, and over 200 wounded. But 
while we rejoice over this, we have at the same time a melancholy catastrophe 
to record. The Fayette volunteers, on attempting to join the camp on last 
evening during the action,were cut off, and took a position in a musquit thicket, 
from which they nobly defended themselves, but fought as martyrs and patriots, 
thirty-three of them were left dead on the field; the others are prisoners or are 
supposed to be killed in the retreat. A Mexican prisoner this morning reports 
17 prisoners. The company are ssid to have consisted of 59. Mr. A.C. Allen 
and Mr. Lindsey, who it was thought joined them, are with us. 

The war may be considered as fairly set in, the spies report Gen. Wall still 
holding his position at Bexar, and the prisoner reports that Gen. Ampudia will 
reinforce him with 150 men who it is said are near Goliad. The fate of our 
unfortunate Fayette friends and countrymen cannot but tvo strongly impress 
upon all coming West or to our aid, the importance and necessity of proceed- 
ing with the utmost caution and circumspection. 

Col. Caldwell will advise the settlements by express, of every change of en- 
campments. In the organization of the Castrop and Travis troops on last night 
I was honoured with having the command confirmed. 

There are now 325 men in camp and 150 expected immediately with Col. 
Moore from Lagrange. Ammunition is scarce. Let all who come bring pow- 
der and lead w:ththem. Yours truly, J. S. MAYFIELD. 

_ Arouse the country—let’s chastise the enemy and defend and save our fami- 
lies and friends. More depends upon the lively patriotism of the people than 
all the government can give. J.S. M. 

To Gen. E. Burleson. 





We would particularly cali the attention of our readers to an article on the 
Battle of Waterloo, which is placed in our columns to-day. We are the ra- 
ther induced to do so, because it takes up a point which we had long consider- 
ed settled, but which an author ofno less respectability than Mr. Alison, whose 
work on the modern “ History of Europe,” is considered as of high general 
authority, has brought up again as a questionable matter. We allude to the 
alleged surprise of the Duke of Wellington at Brussels, and to the assertion 
now made by Mr. Alison, that both his Grace and Marshal Blucher were ‘ out- 
generalled, and out-manceuvred, and beaten” on the 16th June. The London 
Quarterly takes the subject up, and argues it upon evidence and circumstances 
which cannot be contradicted, shewing the general inadequacy of persons situ- 
ated like Mr. Alison to analyse the intricacies of military mancuvres on a 
large scale ; also giving the history of that juncture of time, and the difficulties 
of the allies in bringing together their dispersed troops, and shewing, from the 
testimony of eligible eye-witnesses, the opinions of enlightened military wri- 
ters, and the public despatches and private letters of the Duke himself, that 
that the terms above used by Mr. Alison in relation to that great affair are both 
undeserved towards those distinguished commanders, and greatly detract from 
the merit of the work in which they are found. It is evident,as the Review erre- 
marks, that the author could never have seen the ‘“ Gurwood Despatches” 
when he wrote that part of his work, else it is impossible that he coilld have 
been so deficient in candour. The importance of this subject, historically con- 
sidered, and regard for the public character of two such distinguished men, 
have induced us to devote an unusual share in our columns, for its discussion ; 
and we trust that it will be found to set the question entirely at rest for the 
future. 

We would refer our readers to the Advertisement of the Rev. R. T. Hud- 
dart, in our advertising columns. This gentleman has been for nearly 11 
years, atthe head of a scholastic establishment in New York, which has at 
all times,been held in deserved estimation, and the plan of which has only been 
the more admired, the longer it has been tested. Besides the cultivation of 
the mind and the intellect, he is constantly intent upon giving his pupils a good 
physical education, the latter being of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of the former; and, in this department he has the assistance of a gentle- 
man highly qualified. Indeed the list of masters in this establishment exhibits 





for the most part names of gentlemen who are eminent both for their attain- 
ments and their skill in teaching. The plan of an afternoon or studying ses- 
sion is admirable ; for whilst it relieves*parents from a task which frequently 
causes much inconvenience, that task is devolved upon those who are best cal- 
culated to forward its objects. 

Mr. Huddart’s pupils have generally done high credit both to themselve 
and to their teacher, where they have gone to college ; and, in short, the 
names of those to whom he refers, and inthe families of all of whom he has 
had pupils, may be considered an ample guarantee for the sufficiency of this 
excellent establishment. 





Oa Friday the 21st inst., the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York beld 
gheir third annual festival at tbe Franklin Hotel, Maiden Lane, and assuredly a 
finer “ set-out ’ and a better dinner were never given tban by Mr. J. P. Brown. 
the proprietor of the hotel, on the occasion. The company consisted of about 
eighty gentlemen, nearly allof whom were members. The chveir was taken by 
R. J. Tinson, Esq., president of the society, who was supported by Alfred 
Waller, Esq, the treasurer, as V. P. Dinner was on table at six o'clock, aud 
after a most sumptuous repast, the business of the evening was begun. The 
following regular toasts were given, viz. :—1. “ Cricketers ;”’ 2. “ The Queen ;” 
3. “ Prince Albert and the Royal Fmily ;” 4. “ The President of the United 
States ;” 5. ‘ The land of our birth, and the land we live in ;” 6. “ The rura| 
sports of England.” The toasts which were given, end pledged with the warm 
est enthusiasm, were interspersed with vocal and instrumental music, the first 
of which consisted of an original song called ‘* The Old English Cricketer,’ 
sung in fine style by Mr. Masset; “God save the Queen,” sung by Messrs 
Horn, Crook, and Jessop ; “* Ob! bring me wine,” sung by Mr. Horn ; and the 
latter in various loyal and popuiar pieces by the excelient little brass band of 
Messrs. Dodworth. Mr. Dempster also sang some beautiful ballads 

Toasts and music were continuous, as was also the general hilarity of the 
evening, until a late hour; and when at length thefmembers separated from 
each other in person, they still remained together in spirit, and more and more 
devoted to the sports and pastimes of fatherland. The speeches were very pro. 

perlybrief, but to the purpose, and were listened to withattention ; great credit 


rye Albion. 


is due to the President, in particular for his admirable mode of conducting 
the meeting, and to the stewards for the good cheer, management, and ap- 
propriate decorations of the Dining Room; and the opportunity was not lost, 
of testifying the obligations due to the President for his important assistance 
in furthering the promotion of the manly game of Cricket, and of contributing 
to improve the skill of the members. Long may the society and its objects 
prosper. 
We have before us No. 65 of Mr. Audubon's Birds of America, executed 
with its usual excellence. The subjects are:—1. The Piping Plover, male 
and female birds with a fine sea view ; 2. Townsend's Surf Bird, two females 
on the wing; 3. The Turnstone, two specimens in their beautiful summer plu- 
mage; 4. The American Oyster-Catcher, one specimen, a beautiful bird teem- 
ing with vitality ; 5. Bachman’s Oyster-Catcher, one specimen. 


The Harpers have just issued No. 8 of their new edition of Bulwer, con- 
sisting of ‘ Rienzi.” It is equally neat as its predecessors, and beyond doubt 
is the neatest and cheapest series that the United States can boast. The en- 
terprising publishers are pursuing their course of cheap publication rapidly but 
steadily, and the public really owe a debt of gratitude to those who place 
within the humblest means, works deserving of attentive perusal, in a form for 
permanent preservation. 
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Park Theatre.—If the performances of thepas: week at this house are tobe 
considered as earnest of those which are to come, we may truly say that the 
management is actively and effectively engaged in giving approved entertain- 
ment to the public, and well indced it now deserves to be liberally sustained. 
On Monday evening was produced here a new play in 5 acts, written by Mr- 
Lovell, and called ‘‘ Love’s Sacrifice ;” it has evidently been well rehearsed’ 
and the cast is a strong one ; we remarked also that even on its first represen_ 
tation the actors were much more letter-perfect than usual. The play itself is 
one that will have a long continuance in public favor ; not perhaps on the score 
of its plot, for that is occasionally very clumsy ; not on account of its moral, 
for that is not very obvious ; not on account of its language, although there are 
passages of a beautifully poetical nature, and speeches of an animated charac. 
thr ; but from the continued, never-flagging interest which it excites from the 
moment the plot is opened until the last lines of the catastrophe, and from the 
admirable manner in which it is sustained by the actors who have part in it. 
The following is a brief outline of the plot :— 

A merchant called Matthew Elmore (Barry) who has come from England to 
settle in France, has a charming daughter Margaret (Mrs. Brougham) who is 
beloved by a rich merchant Paul Lafont (Abbott). This last is a griping 
usurer, who nevertheless carries a smiling countenance and uses an insinuating 
tongue upon all occasions, to hide a most villainous and unscrupulous heart. 
He is the guardian of Eugene de Lorme (Clark) and Herminie de Vermont 
(Miss Buloid) his widowed sister, but the former of these young persons is a 
great favourite and protege of Elmore. The fact is that Elmore is in reality the 
Count du Barri, who having unintentionally slain the father of these De Lor- 
mes, (who had been his successful rival) had been obliged to abscond, and was 
supposed to be lost, but his fortune was forfeited, and he was a proclaimed felon 
After several years he returned to France under his assumed name, and here 
the play opens. A friar, Dominic, (Bellamy) sees Eugene in deep cogitation 
at Elmore’s door, and tells him that his father’s murderer is yet alive. This 
being communicated to Elmore pfoduces a scene in which isa fine display of 
the rankling feelings of a person in his situation ; the scene ends however in the 
Elmore’s consent to the union of Eugene and Margaret. Inthe meantime the 
friar had proceeded to the house of Lafont, and made him acquainted with all 
the facts of the case between Du Barriand the late Count de Lorme ; and this 
Specious villain, smarting under the rejection of his suit to Margaret, employs 
his knowledge Of the secret to compel both father and daughter to accept his 
alliance,his own main object being to possess himself of Elmore’s great wealth. 
The snake-like and venomous manner in which he harrows the feelings oi 
Elmore and Margaret is written with exquisite skill, and Abbott acted it in a 
manner that can never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The blood re- 
coils, and the cheek grows pale, as that actor, to the very life itself, developes 
the perfectly devilish character of Lafont ; and it may be considered as one of 
the finest efforts of both the author and himself. Lafont succeeds so far that 
the contract is half-signed, when the friar, moved by all he sees, and particu- 
larly by the virtuous “ sacrifice’? about to be made by the daughter,throws back 
his hood, and announces himself as the Count, thought to have been murdered. 
A reconciliation ensues, the young couple are married,and so also are the young 
widow, and her madcap lover, St. Lo (Brougham.. Lafont is discovered to 
be a dishonest agent of the elder De Lorme, as well as a usurious extortioner 
and forger of documents ; these last have been discovered by St. Lo, who indeed 
has not any other part in the plot. 

We cannot describe the perforinance better than by saying it was well sup- 
ported dy all, and throughout ; but we may particularlize a few of the most 
prominent excellencies. Of Lafont, as given by Mr. Abbott, we have spoken 
already ; it was truly masterly, perhaps the very best that ever he sustained. 
Mr. Barry exhibited more of true pathos than we have hitherto perceived in 
his acting, and the most important scenes by him were eminently beautiful. 
Clark's Eugene and Bellamy's Friar were good, and Fisher's shrivelled old 
vagabond of a clerk, Jean Ruse, was capital. Mrs. Brougham read, looked, 
and acted the part of Margaret to admiration, but the upper notes of her voice 
are much too feeble for so impassioned a character as that which she had to sus- 
tain. Her forte is decidedly genteel comedy. Miss Buloid played the rat_ 
tling, lively widow very prettily, and Mrs. Vernon (and this we say for the hun- 
dredth time,) was a first rate soubrette. The part of Manou is an excrescence 
which it would be well to reduce, if not extirpate. Mrs. Wheatley played it 
on the first night, bat has subseqnently thrown it up, as we presume. We must 
not forget St. Lo, however, as personated by Brougham. This actor is vigor- 
ous and life-like in his acting ; he speaks and “ suits the action to the word,” 
and is competent to give importance to a comparatively insignificant part ; we 
consider him a treasure, and that he will be a strong attraction wheresoever he 
may appear. 

It is to be hoped that the parts sustained by the Broughams in this play will 
not be given to others in their absence, but that the piece itself may rest un- 
touched until they appear among us again. We know not who, indeed, of the 
establishment, could assume them ; Andrews, perhaps, could sustain the S¢. 
Lo, but there is not a second Margaret. 

On Monday next, “ The Israelites in Egypt” will be produced here, and ex- 
pectation is ‘‘a-tiptoe”’ to witness it. Great pains have been taken with re- 
gard to chief vocalists, chorus, and band : the scenery is said to be fine, and in 
short the strength of The Park management is lavished upon it. Opera “ Life* 
is “set upon this cast.” We both hope and expect much from al! that is re 
ported, and earnestly we trust that it may prove beneficial to all concerned 
in it. 

Niblo’s Garden.—To-night is the last of the season. No matter what the 
bill is, everybody will go, to bid a hearty forewell to the enterprising proprietor, 
aud assure him of their cordial support next year 

Mitehell’s Olympic Theatre —The opera of “ Amilie” still rises in estima- 
tion, and we learn that, encouraged by his first attempt at this species of en- 
tertainment, the manager intends to bring forward Adam’s comic opera of 
“The Postilion of Lonjumeau.” This will be expensive in costume, but that 
is no difficulty to Mitchell ; it will require fine scenery, but that is no difficulty 
to Bengough ; it will demand considerable modification of the music, but that 
will be no difficulty to Loder. In short “ difficulty”’ is expunged from the voca 
bulary of the Olympic, and “ gratification” is the most prominent word of its 








| language. 


October 29, 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CLASSICAL AND GENERAL EDU 
caTION, 
442 Houston-street, within a few d i : 
Master 8 loors of Broadway—Rev. Kk. T. HUDDA T, 
The attention of the public is respectfully invited to 
stitution offers to those about to selecta school for their pang me Po long po le 
of having an afternoon session for study only is regularly pursued, thereby relievin 
parents from the troublesome task of superintending the education of their child “4 
While it affords to the day pupi! all the assistance of private tuition. In order aleo to 
romote to the utmost the health of the scholars 2 system of physical education has 
en introduced, which is calculated to be of essential benefit, and has already received 
the unqnalified approbation of a number of influential citizens. The various exercises 
of this department are open to all witheut extra charge. In the commercial stud 
Strict attention is paid to the preparatien of youth for the Counting House and the 
Store. The Classical and Mathematical courses have uniform) afforded satisfacti 
to those wuose sons have be:n educated at the institution. For the Modern Lan- 
guages partitularly French, which is taught to‘all, the best Professors are engaged A 
reparatory Schoo , in order to qualify boys for the higher classes, has been in success- 
ful operation during the past year. The terms for which as also for boarders under 
twelve years of age, have been reduced. Circulars containing full particulars can at 
any time be obtained on application as above. Oct 29-1t* 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. F 

B her friends and the public, that her schoo! has reopened for limited seeorme 
young Ladies combining the advantages of Public and Private instruction in ail the 

ranches of polite Literature. Tne French Language is taught by a Parisian Lady r 
siding in the Establishment. The Latin, Spanish, and Italian Lan uages by the best 
Masters ; also, Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., ail of which are under Mrs. Fs super- 
intendence, who has been teaching for some — in the best Seminaries in Enro 

Prospectuses may be had at Atwill’s Music Store, 201 Broadway, «nd Roe Lockwood, 
411 Broadway, and Langley’s Book Store, corner of Chamber and Chatham-st., and t 
this Office. Oct. 29 at" 


OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail st shi 
Hewitt, commander, will leave Boston for the above Gannea’ aug Wee ba: 
Passage to Liverpool $135 ; do to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGH AM, in, 
Oct. 29-It. No. 3 Wail-st. 


ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfu ’ dtnere , 
M subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montreal thin png rae rf 
wholesale house for the per prone of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manu 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: _ 

Eng “ Rey 4 a and a tbe fancy of every description. 

a usean plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio C ‘ ‘asse 
wie Restos Bdcians “9 t, Rolio Cords, Bands and T ls, Straw 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandannas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets, French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. : 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

gy be an — with — “ee suitable for the Canadas. 

or further particulars a to William Vyse, 17 
Thomas Vyse, London, and Flcrenee, Italy. on Moe a 














VES’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—418 Houston Street —This School f i 

Music, in its various departments, is now open. The prineigtes of ieane bua ~ 
—Piano Forte—and Violin, are the branches mainly taught. The first aim in the plan 
of instruction, (whatever may be the branch of the art pursued) is. to make the pupil 
able to read at sight correctly without the aid of an instrument. When this is accom- 
plished (which is quite practicable as cases in abundance will show) the pupil can 
= the — wd any ie of _ vocal or instrumental with intelligence 

ies, young Ladies, and Boys take their Less i i i 
cauttemen i ng | — y ons at various hours in the day, and 
—A class for GENTLEMEN will be opened i 
Bi ist, I pened on Monday evening, ae 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 

ELGIAN STEAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. 

Splendid steamer being in the best order in ever respect, the days of 4 = 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 

From New York. | From Antwerp. From Southampton. 

On 7th June, 1842, On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842, 

7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 16th July, ” 

_ TthOct, ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $2 “. ny oat _— be — on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best. 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, i y - 
saline el tse alee prices, passengers heing only charged when par. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if 
with meals, aad Steward’s fees included for $97 624, exclusive of sg rec 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6m. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : ps phan aes cocoa 








Ships. Masters Days of | from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, — C. Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. §]Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois | er, Mineworth, “16, ** 16, “ 1€iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 2 
Burgundy, . Lines, - . 2 <. e “ Qa] + gZ- g * # 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &] “* 4, “ 24, “ @@ 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, ‘* 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 3 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, e 2 = ey sk. Glew 6, *% 6 «= § 
Albany, \Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, * 26, % 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16}July 1, Nov. 1,March1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, ae Oe oe oe oe 
Duch d’Orleans,/A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. | “ 24, * 4, 24 
Snily, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16JAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell. S Oa? Be ee ee See 








, , 
These vessels are all of the first elass and any commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of ae oe New| Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, os 10, * 36, “Pp * B, * & 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, eo, ©* @, “© 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. Chadwick'Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1} * 17, “ #17, * JY 
Wellington, ID. Chadwick, “2m, *“ 1, oe © 2. S oe, 8 ee 
Quebec, F H Hebard,| ‘ 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philade}lphia, |Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “* 17, * 17, * 17 
Samson, iSmith, o 10, “ 10, mae, * ©. & 
epee aetna E Morgan, | *“* 20, “* 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Onfario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Gris vold, «10, * 10 ma a a. ee 
Westminster, G. Moore, ‘ 90, * 20, “ 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo) 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th o} 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz:— 

Ships. Captains. (Days of et from New ays of — from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, (July 7, Nov. BA Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
“ 1 ‘ 

















Virginian, Allen, m . * .13 Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 1 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘* 19 ** 7, %* a 
Roscius, J. Collins, ‘ss, * & * &* > mm © Be 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Nye, ee Ff Rs ee ee cs 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, | “13, “ 13, ‘ 13)0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
New York, Cropper, ‘ma * BB * Be. eee _ = 
Siddons, Cobb. “5, “* 925, oom” i © 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “* 19, * 19, “* 19 
Roscoe, Divina) 4% ¢* % 3 om! 

S. Whitney, Thompson, “18, 13, ‘ I3/Nov. 1, March 1, July 
Columbus, Cole, op’ hy, ae owe ‘=. 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ““g, « © .* Ge? a2 13, * 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June y “ 19, he 19, * 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, > - ah a. oe 
United States, (Britton, « 13, ‘ 13, “ 413)Dec, 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, 4 ae ew be ta Se 
Garrick, Skiddy, og, * ho" 6 “2. ee Se 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 2 


These ships are ail of the first class, and abl] commanded, with elegant accommn 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed abd 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guinsas, includ- 
ing wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrdle for any letters, 
parcels, or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, 1 i 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROT 4ERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield, anc Ynited States, 
ROBERT KERMif£. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. , 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & o, Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
or ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, 
oaeoreeale . E. K. COLLINS & Co.. New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoei 





et —— = _ Ss 


THE ALBION, 

Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the United States, and 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. Office, No. 3, Bar- 
clay-street, American Hotel, New York. where all communications, letters, Books, 
&c . are requested to be addressed. Subscription Six dollars per annum, in advance 
J.S Bartlett & J. Paul Proprietors. 
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